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TO THE 
it nv © 


HE Editor of this production thinks it ne- 
ceſſary to preface it with an Addreſs to the 
Reader, to ſet forth what claim it may have to the 
patronage of the Public, being the firſt attempt of 
the kind ever offered to them. Hoyle's Games are 
ſo univerſally known, and have been ſo long in gene- 
ral eſtimation, that it is not aſtoniſhing two other 
works upon the ſame plan, have been within theſe 
few years publiſhed under the title of Hoyle's Games 
Improved. The Editor will not pretend to detract 
from their merit, but muſt obſerve, he does not 
think Hoyle's Games were, in either of thoſe pro- 
ductions, Improved: though it muſt be admitted, 
that ſeveral additional Games were in each of thoſe 
books introduced, which rendered them more uni- 
verſal, and of courſe more inſtructive, But the 
chief complaint that has ever been made againſt 
Hoyle, is, that he is too prolix and perplexed; and 
that his book is of ſuch a ſize, that it cannot be in 
ſerted in a common pocket book. It was to obviate 
this principal objection to Hoyle's Games, that the 
preſent production was compiled, as its ſize will 
dow it to be ineloſed, without ſwelling to any con- 
ſiderable degree the common pocket book, that is 
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= To the Reader, 


annually publiſhed : an advantage that muſt be ob- 


vious, when it is conſidered that by this means, it 


may be conſulted as a memorandum book, when a 
doubt ariſes concerning the odds, or the laws of any 
game, without alarming the company by producing 


a volume, that muſt at firſt fight determine the bearer . 


to be, if not a pretended connoifſeur, at leaſt an 


ignoramus in thoſe games at which he plays or bets: 


a circumſtance that would afford the real adepts an 
opportunity of taking advantage of his ignorance. 


Whilſt this ſmall book contains the eſſence of all 
the games: that Mr. Hoyle has written upon, it alſo 
compriſes all the games that have ever been publiſhed 
in that form, with this difference, that_ the Editor 
has ſelected from all, and given a greater diverſity 
than can be met with in any other compilation. He 


has alſo rectiſied the odds of ſeveral games, which 


he-knew to be erroneous, and ſupplied them from 
his own knowledge and memory. | 


Billiards have been treated upon. in the two pro- 
ductions he has alluded to, but in both they are de- 
fective: in the one the /ofeng carambole is not intro- 
duced ; in the other the Nuſſian carambole is omitted. 
Tn this little work accounts of both are to be met 
with ; and the As 


are rectified. 
Beſides all the games treated upon by Hoyle, and 


both the Hoyle's Improved, the Editor has laid be- 


fore his Readers an account of the game of E-O, 
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erroneous in both thoſe books) 
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produce this effect with their value as follows: 


To the Reader, " 


the moſt faſbionable and polite now upon the 7on, 


which never before was touched upon. 


From what has been ſaid, and the great differ- 


ence of the price, three ſhillings and one ſhilling and 


ſix-pence, added to the advantage of this little work 
being ſo portable and convenient, the Editor flatters 
himſelf, the public in general, and the admirers of 
the different games here treated upon, will not heſi- 
tate a moment in giving the preference to this pub- 
lication, before any other of the kind that has been 


offered to the public. 


Me ſhall leave it to the reader's 1 to di 
tinguiſh the ſuperiority of the ſtyle between this lit- 


tle production and any other of the former, Hoyle's 


original work not excepted. The language in alt 


| thoſe works are frequently obſcure, and often per- 
plexed. The repetitions are irkſome to the eye and 
ear; and the number of falſe concords that prevail 
in two of them, “ are 1 to a perſon the leaſt 


acquainted with grammar. Add to this their caleu- 
lations are frequently erroneous, to a degree, that 
even a ſchool boy, who had only got into addition, 
would be whipt for, as blunders of this kind are *. 


quently to be met with: not to be tedious, we ſhall 


only cite one in the game of Piquet, where ſpeaking. 
of the three hazards, namely, the pique, repique, 
and capot, and ſtating how the cards may come to 


. Hoyle and Jones. 
A 2 


* To the Reader. 
Point „ 
Tierce major fs 
Quatorze ace 14 


Ditto king — 14 
Ditto queen — 14 


By play. — 13 
Capot — 40 = 
110 


One of the improvers upon Hoyle makes the to- 
tal to amount to 201, the other to 170. 


The Editor cannot conclude this Addreſs without 
aſſuring his Readers, that previous to its publication, 
he had the honour of receiving the approbation of 
ſeveral members of Arthur's, Stapleton's, Bootle's, 
Brooke's, the ſockey Club, and of many other gen- 
tlemen converſant in all the games here treated upon; 
who have pronounced it the moſt conciſe and com- 
plete Epitome of Hoyle and Hoyle Improved, with 
additions and corrections, chat has ever been pub- 
Lihed. 


AN 
E r 


OF ALL 


HOYLEs GAMES, Ke. 


The Game of Hazard, 
E fhall begin with the game of Hazard, as 
one of the moſt faſhionable, which has been 
long in vogue, and formerly received the ſanction of 
the Groom Porters, where it was publicly played; 
but now is confined to private parties, except at 
Newmarket and other races. 
This game is played with a pair of dice, and not 
confined to any particular number of perſons ; from 


two to fifty may play at it. The player who begins, 


throws what is called a main, namely, a chance for 
the whole party : this muſt be above four, and not 
more than nine; whence it follows, he muſt conti- 
nue his throws till he brings either five, fix, ſeven, 
eight or nine; after which he muſt throw his own 
chance, which may be any above three, but muſt 


not exceed ten. If he ſhould bring two aces, or 
deuce ace, uſually called crabs, he loſes his bets, let 


the company's chance be what it may. If the main 


ter, 


be feven, and ſeven or eleven thrown immediately af- 
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=p | The Game of Hazard, 
ter, this is called a nick, and the caſter, or preſent 


player, wins out his ſtakes. If eight be the main, 
and eight or twelve are thrown immediately after, it 
is likewiſe ſtyled a nick, and the caſter wins his ſtakes, 
The player throwing any other numbers for the main, 
ſuch as are allowed, and brings the ſame number the 
enſuing caſt, it is alſo called a nick, and conſequent- 
ly wins all the ſtakes he has made. The caſter, upon 


winning three ſucceflive mains, pays half a guinea | 


to the box, or proprictor of the place. | 
The ſignification of a bet or ſtake at this game, 
ſomewhat differs from any other. If a byftander 
propoſes laying any ſam of money with the caſter, he 
muſt depoſit his caſh upon the table, within a circle 


which is deſcribed for that purpoſe, after which, if 


the caſter agrees to it, he knocks the dice box upon 
the table, at the perſon's money with whom he pro- 


poſes betting, or particularly aſcertains at whoſe mo- 


ney he throws, which ratifies the wager ; and he is 
obliged to anſwer whatever ſum is down, unleſs the 
ſtaker calls to cover, in which caſe the caſter is ob- 
liged to ſtake alſo, otherwiſe the bets become void. 
It is at the option of the perſon who bets, to bar 


any throw which the caſter is going to throw, pro- 


vided neither of the dice is viſible. If one dice 
ſhould be ſeen, the caſter muſt throw the other at it. 
The uſual odds are as follow. If ſeven be 


thrown for a main, and four the chance, it 18 2 to 1 


againſt the perſon that throws: if ſix to four are 


thrown, the odds are five to three, ſeven to ſix, 3 to 


2, barring the two trois; with the two trois, only 


Gto 5: ſeven to five, 3 to 2: ſix to five, an even 


bet, barring the doublets or the two trois; with the 


trois, 5 to 4: eight to five an even bet, barring the 
two fours; 5 to 4 with two fours : nine to five even: 
nine to four, 4 to 3: the nick of ſeven, 7 to 2, but 
| | 3 | oftener 
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ly. oftener laid 10 to 3; and 5 to 1, that fix or eight 
it are not nicxed. Ls | 

8. The following table will be a ſtill farther illuſtra- 
va tion of theſe calculations. Fo, 


7 to 4 we 3 to 1 
6 to 4 are 3 10 3 
5 to 4 are 4 to 3 


7 to 9 are 3 to 2 
3 to 2 barring two trois. 
| 6 to 5 with the two trois. 
7 to 5 are 3 to 2 | 
eren, barring two trois. 
5 to 4 with the two trois. 
9 to 5 are even. EE | 
9 to 4 are 4 to 3 eg 
The nick of ſeven is 7 to 2, but oftener laid 10 to 3. 
Theſe calculations ſhould be learned with attention, 
But this handy Pocket Companion will ſupply the 
place of any forgetfulneſs, as it may be ſo eaſily re- 


7 to 6 are 


6 to 5 are 


it is called in to aid the memory, a circumſtance 


lugging out a book of a larger bulk upon ſimilar 
occaſions. The additional utility of knowing theſe 


the chance happens not to be a favourable one; for 
by taking the odds, a ready better often ſecures him- 
lelf, and often reduces part of his wager to a certain- 


four the chance, and the player has five pounds de- 
pending on the main, by taking ſix pounds to three, 
he mult inevitably win one or two pounds; and, vice, 
if he does not approve his chance, by laying the 
odds againſt himſelf, he muſt ſecure part of the bet, 
in proportion to what he originally laid. 


The 


ferred to without even the byſtanders perceiving that 


greatly in its favour, and which could not be done by 


odds accurately, is that of making hedges, in caſe 


ty. Example: ſuppoſe ſeven to be the main, and 
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Che Game of Backgammon, 


. A 8 Backgammon is a game played with a pair 

| of dice, and the only one of the kind we ſhall 
introduce, we have placed it next to Hazard. It is 

15 played by two perſons only, on a table divided into 
| N | two parts, containing 24 black and white points, 
Each player has 15 men, the one black, the other 


r 


3 white, by way of diſtinction, and they are diſpoſed 
32 By of in the following manner. If you play into the 
| right hand table, two men are placed upon the ace 
point in your adverſary's table, five upon the ſixth 
point in the oppoſite table, three upon the cinq point 
in the hithermoſt table, and five upon the ſixth point 
in your own table. The chief object is to bring the 
men round in your own table ;-conſequently all throws 
that tend to this purſuit, and at the ſame time impede 
your adverſary in executing the ſame deſign, are in 
your favour ; the contrary ſucceſs of your opponent 
muſt of courſe be againſt you. The firſt moſt ad- 
vantageous throw is aces, as it blocks the ſixth point 
in the outer table, and ſecures the cing point in your 
own; and your adverſary's two men upon your ace 
point cannot eſcape, with his throwing either qua- 
- tre, cinq, or fix. This eftabliſhed advantageous 
throw 1s, therefore, often aſked and given by way 

of odds, from a ſuperior to an inferior player. 
As it is neceſlary for a learner to know how many 
points he ought to throw upon the two dice upon an 
average, we ſhall take the following method of illuſ- 
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9 ExAameLE. I would know how many chances 
1 there are upon the two dice? Anſwer, 36. J 
78 would alſo know how many points there are upon the 
? 36 chances ? Fs | 

| Anſwer, 


3 
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Anſwer. 
2 Aces — 4 5 and 4 twice 18 
2 Deuces — 8 p and 3 twice 16 Pp : 
2 Trois — 12 5p and 2 twice 14 
2 Fours — 16 5 and 1 twice 12 
2 Fives — 20 4 and 3 twice 14 
2 Sixes — 24 4 and 2 twice 12 
G and 5 twice 22 4 and 1 twice 10 
6 and 4 twice 20 3 and 2 twice 10 
6 and 3 twice 18 3 and 1 twice 8 
6 and 2 twice 16 2 and 1 twice 6 
6 and 1 twice 14 OE 
Divided by sist) 8 Points. 


6 


294 Ae d by 36 ſolves the eee; E it is 
proved, that one throw with another, you _ ex- 


pect to throw 8 upon two dice. wg 

Would you know how many eltnoes-there are up+ 

on tou We PRE 2 06. AO EIT | a 

* 5 . 2 

2 Sixes — 1 5 and 4 twice 2 4 

2 Fives — 1 5 and 3 twice 2 : 

2 Fours — 1 5 and 2 twice 2 ; Z 

2 Trois — 1 5 and 1 twice 2 l 

| 2 Deuces — 1 4 and 3 twice 2 ; J 

2 Aces —,* 3 4 and 2 twice 2 = 

6 and 5 twice 2 4 and 1. twice 2 

6 and 4 twice 2 3 and 2 twice 2 _—_ 

| 6 and 3 twice 2 3 and 1 twice 2 f _— 

4 6 and 2 twice 2 2 and 1 &wice 2 21 = 

[ Sand 1 twice = 0 | | oa 
e „ 3 
„ The 


1 The Same of Backgammon. = 

The foregoing, which are the principal calcula- 
tions at Backgammon, will convey a ſufficient idea 
of the chances of dice to a beginner, until by prac- 
tice, he becomes a proficient ſufficient to. enter into 
the more abſtruſe ſupputations: we ſhall, therefore, 
now enter upon giving a notion of the game more 
at large. If you play three up at Backgammon, 
your chief deſign ſhould be in the firſt inſtance, ei- 
ther to ſecure your own, or your adverſary's cinq 
point, which being effected, you may play a puſh- 
ing r and ftrive to gammon your opponent. 

After having gained your cing point, the next ad- 
vantage 18 to gain your bar point, as it will prevent 
your adverſary's moving with ſixes. 55 

Having proceeded thus far, you are to prefer mak- 


ing your quarter point in your own tables, rather 


than the quarter point out of the. 
- Theſe points being attained, you have a very pro- 
bable chance of gammoning your opponent, if he 


be very forward. For example: * his tables 
are broken at hyme, it will then be for 


your advan- 
tage to open your bar point, and compel him to 
come out of your tables with a ſix, and having your 
men diſperſed, you may. not only take up that man 


which e brings out of your tables, but 


you will likewiſe have a good chance of taking the 
man left in your, tables, ſuppoſing your adverſary 


bad two men there, after you had made up your bar 


point. If he ſhould have a blot in his own tables, 


it will not be your intereſt to make up your tables; 


becauſe if he ſhould enter upon a blot, which you 
ſhould intentionally. make, you may probably get a 
third man, in which caſe, you will have at leaſt 4 to 
x of the gammon; when, on the other hand, if 
90 have only two of his men up, the odds are in 
us favour that you do not gammon him, if 


, 
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If you play for a ſingle hit, the taking of only one 
or two men, renders it more ſecure than a greater 
number, ſuppoſing that your — well made. 

Direction: for carrying your men home. | 
In carrying your men home, that you may not 


loſe a point, you ſhould carry your moſt diſtant man 
to your bar point, as the firſt ſtage to place it on. The 
next ſtage is ſix points farther, namely, in the firſt 
place when your adverſary's are firſt placed out of 


his tables. The third is the ſixth point in 
your own tables. 'This method ſhould be purfued 


till all your men are brought home, except two, when 


by leaving a point, you may often ſave your gam- 
4 by the aſfiſtance bf two fives or * 
When you play only for a fingle hit, your adverſa⸗ 
ry's einq point is the chief object to obtain. If you 
ſnould not ſucceed in this reſpect, by being hit by 
your adverſary, and you find he is more forward 


than yourſelf, you ſhould throw more men into his 


tables, in the following manner : place a man upon 


your cinq or bar point, and if your adverſary ſhould 


not hit it, you may then gain a forward, inſtead of 
a back game: but if he ſhould take you up, you 
muſt play for a back game; and in that caſe, the 
greater number of men which are taken up, render. 
your game the better, as you will thereby be enabled 
to preſerve your game at home: and you ſhould then 
always endeavour to gain both your adverſary's ace 
and trois points, or bis' ace and deuce points, and 


carefully preſerve three men upon his ace point, that 


in caſe you ſhould hit him from thence, that point 
may ſtill remain ſecure. N 

Never play for a back. game at the beginning of a 
ſet, as this would be very diſadvantageous, by run- 


ning the riſk of being gammoned in purſuit of a fin 


gic at.” | 
1 Da . Direftons 
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3 1 or for a hit. 
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Bunten for playing at flarting the 36 . 
Two aces are to be played on your cing point and 


bar point for a gammon, or for a hit. 


Two aces to be played on your adverſary's bar 


= and on your own bar point, for a gammon, or 
a hit. 


Two trois to be played on your einq point, and the 
other two on your trois * in your, own tables, for 


a gammon on 25 
Two fourg bs be brought over from the five men 


| placed in your adverſary's tables, and to be put upon 


the cinq point in yoyr own tables, for a gammon only, 
Two fives to be brought over from the five men 
placed in your adverſary's tables, and to be placed 


on the trois point in your own tables, for a gamdony. 
or for a hit. 


Tr ace, take your bar Pant for a * or for 
it. 
Six deuce, a man to be brought from the fire men 


| placed i in your adverſary's tables, and to be placed on 


the einꝗ point in your own tables; for a gammon or 


for a hit. 


Six and trois, a man to be W from your ad- 
rerſary's ace point, as as far as it will go for a ö 
or for a hit. 

Six quatre, a man to be brought from your adver- 


ary's ace point, as far as it can go for a man or for 


a hit. 
Six cinq, a man to be carried from your adverſa- 


ry's ace point, as ar as it wil go for a gammon Or 2 


—_ 
Cing and quatre, a man to be carried from your 


Adverſary's ace point, as far as he can go for a gam- 


mon or for a hit. 
Cinq trois, make the trois point in your table, far 
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Cinq deuce, play two men from the five placed in 
your adverſary's Tall, for a gammon or a hit. 
Cinq ace, bring one man from the five placed in 
your adverſary's tables for the cinq, and play one 
man on the cinq point in your own tables for the ace, 
ſor a gammon ns. 

Quatre trois, — fo two men from the hve placed 
in your adverſary's tables, for a gammon or for a hit. 

Quatre deuce, make the quatre point in your own 
tables, for a gammon or fora hit. | 
Quatre ace, play a man from the five placed i in 
your adverſary's tables for the quatre, apd for the 
ace play a man upon the cinq point in your on ta- 
bles, for a gammon only. 

Trois deuce, play two men from the fixe placed in 
your adverſary's table, for a gammon only. 

Trois ace, make the cinq point in your own tables, 
either for a gammon or for a hit. 

Deuce ace, ©, play one man from the five men placed 
in your adyerſary's tables for the deuce ; and for the 
ace, play a man upon the cinq point in your. own ta- 
bles, for a gammon only. 

The laws of Backgammon. | 
1ſt, If you take a man from any point, that man 
muſt be played. 

2d. You are not eds to have played any 
man, till you have placed him __ a point, and quit 
ted him. 

3d. If you play with 74 men only, there is no pe- 
nalty attending this miſtake, becauſe by playing with 
a leſs number than the complement, you play to a 

diſad vantage, not having the additional man to make 
up your tables. 

4th. If you bear any number of men, before you 

have entered a man taken up, and which you were 
| en compelled to enter, ſuch men, ſo borne, 


muſt 
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10 Che Game of Tennis, | 
muſt * emed again in your adverſary's tables, 2s 


well as the man taken up. 
5th. If you ſhould miſtake your throw and 15 


? it, and your adverſary afterwards throws before he 


drſcovers the error, the throw cannot be 8 2. with 
out the conſent of both ane , 


The Game of Tennis, 
« þ HE uſual extent of a Tennis Court is about 96 
feet in length, and 33 in breadth. It is divid- 


ed into equal parts by a net, over which the ball muſt 
ſtruck, to have any advantageous effect to the 


players. When you enter a court, there is a long 


gallery covered with a penthouſe, that muſt be paſſed 
before the dedans is reached. This latter place the 
ſpectators and betters uſually remain in, whilſt a match 
is playing. The paſſage is divided into different 
compartments, which are ftyled galleries. From the 
line towards the dedans is the firſt gallery, the door 
ſecond gallery, and the laſt gallery, which is called 
the ſervice ſide. From the dedans to the laſt gallery, 
the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, are inſcribed at a yard 


diſtance each, which mark the chances, that eonſti- 


tute one of the moſt eſſential parts of the game. On 
the other ſide of the line is the firſt gallery; door, ſe- 
cond gallery, and ma rat This is called the ha- 
zard ſide Every ball played into the laſt gallery on 


this ſide tells for a certain ſtroke, the ſame as into 
the d:dans.” Between the ſecond: and the laſt gallery 


are the figures 1, 2, marking the chances on the ha- 
zard fide. Over this Jong gallery, as was previouſly 
mentioned, is the penthouſe, upon which the ſervice 


is given to "_ the ſet; aud if the 1 miſſes 
— Rnking 
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ſtriking the ball ſo as to rebound from the penthouſe. 


over a certain line, it is ſtyled a fault, two of which 
amount to the loſs of a ſtroke. If the ball paſſes 


round the penthouſe, on the oppoſite fide of the court 


and falls beyond a particular deſcribed line it is called 
paſſe, reckons for nothing, and the player muſt again 
ſerre. | 5 
Upon the right fide of the court from the dedant, 
a part of the wall projects more than the reſt, in order 
to variegate the ſtrokes, and make them more difficult 
to be returned, which is called the ambour, alluding 
to the effect of a drum. The grill is a kind of win - 
dow in the right-hand corner of the hazard ſide: 
when a ball is lodged here, it is reckoned a determi- 
nate ſtroke, without depending upon chaces. 13 
The uſual ſet of Tennis conſiſts of fix games; 
but when an advantage ſet is played, two ſueceſſive 
games above five muſt be won to decide it; or when 
it becomes ſix games all, two additional games muſt 
be won, without intermiſſion, to determine the ſet. 
Upon the player's giving the firſt fervice, his ad- 
verſary muſt return the ball, wherever it falls aſter the 
firſt rebound, Example ; if at the figure 1, the 
chace is called at a yard, that is-to-lay a yard from 


the dedans, the chace remains till a ſecond ſervice ie 
given; and if the player on the ſervice fide, lets the 


ball go after his adverſary returns it, and if the ball 


falls on or between any of theſe figures, the players 


change ſides; as the firſt player will then be on the 
hazard fide to play 


out his adverſary's being able to return it from its firit 
rebound, he wins a ſtroke, and in like man- 


ner to win a ſecond ſtroke, &c. If a ball falls na 


line with the firſt gallery, door, ſecond gallery, or la® 


N for the firſt chace, which if he 
wins, by ſtriking the ball ſo as to fall, after its firſt 
rebound, nearer to the dedans than the figure 1, with⸗- 


af ; 
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gallery, the chace is called at ſuch a place, natllng 
the gallery, &c. When it is juſt put over the line, 
it is called a chace at the line. If the player on the 


ſervice ſide returns a ball with ſuch force as to ſtrike 
the wall, on the hazard ſide, ſo as to rebound, after 


the firſt hop over the line, it is alſo called a chace at 


8 


— RES ; 
The hazard fide chaces ariſe from the ball being 
returned either too hard, or not hard enough, ſo that 


the ball, after its firſt rebound, falls on this fide of 


the line which deſcribes the hazard fide chaces, in 
which caſe it is a chace at 1, z, &c. provided there 


be no chace depending, and according to the ſpot + 


where it actually falls. When the opponents change 
fides, the player, in order to win his chace, muſt put 
the ball over the line, any where, ſo that his adver- 
fary does not return it. When there is no chace on 
the hazard fide, all balls reckon that are put over the 
line from the ſervice {ide without being returned. 

Tennis, inſtead of being marked in the uſual nu · 


merical gradations, is called for the firft ſtroke 1 5, for 


the ſecond 30, for the third 40, and for the fourth 


game; unleſs the players make four ſtrokes each; 


then inſtead of calling it 40 all, it is called deuce ; al- 


ter which, the next ſtroke is called advantage ; and 
in caſe the ſtrokes become once more equal, deuce 


in, until one or the other of the players obtains 


— ſtrokes ſucceſſively to complete the game. 


The preciſe odds at Tennis are not aſcertained 
with that preciſion as might be wiſhed for, on ac- 
count of the chances, and the variety of methods of 


giving odds to render a party nearly equal. - 
1 The loweſt odds given conſiſt in a biſque, (except I 


the choice of the ſides of the court), which amounts 
to the liberty of ſcoring a ftroke whenever the play- 


ar, who receives this advantage, pleaſes to demand it. 


) 


Example; 
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Example; ſuppoſe a game to be forty or thirty, he 
who is forty, and entitled to the bif » gets the 
game. 


General rules of od Lefides. 


Fifteen is a ſtroke given at the commencement of 


a game. 


Half thirty, is fifteen given the firſt game, and 
thirty the ſecond game, and thus progreſſively to the 
whole thirty, forty, &c. &c. 

Half court, implies the player being compelled to 


play into the adverſary” s half court. 


Touch no wall, is a ſtill greater advantage, tho' 


the former is very conſiderable. 


Round ſervice, is giving a ſervice all round the ex- 
tremity of the penthouſe. \ 

Barring the hazards, is foregoing to reckon the 
dedans tambour, or laſt gallery on the hazard ſide, &c. 

The uſual odds that are laid, allowing for a varie- 
ty of circumſtances, are as follow : 

After the firſt ſtroke being wony which is alles 
15, the odds become | 


Of the ſingle game — 7 to 4 
Thirty love — — 4tor 
Forty love — — 8 to 1 
Thirty fifteen — 5 tor: 
Forty thirty — 3 to 1 
The odds of a four game ſet, when the firſt game 
is won, are — — 704 
When two games love 4 to 1 
Three games love — 8 to 1 
When two games to one 2 to 1 
Three es to one — to 1 
The odds of a ſix game ſet, when the firſt game 
is won, are — 4Jto2 
When two games love 2 to 1 * 
Three -"_ love — *"4tol 


Four 
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Four games love — 5 to 1 
When two games t 4 to 3 
Three games to one — 2 to 1 


Five games to one — 10d to 1 
Four games to two — 3 to 2 
When four games to three 8 to 3 
Five games to three — 3 to 1 


Two games to four — 2 to 1 


Six games to five — 5 to 2 


Four games love — 10 to 1 
Five games love — 21 to 1 
When two games to one d to 5 
Three games to one — 5 to 2 
Four games to one — 5 to 1 
Five games to one — 15 to 1 
When three games to two 7 to 4 
Four games to two — 4 to r 
Five games to two — Io to 1 
When four games to three 2 to 1 
Five games to three — 5 t-to l 
T he odds of an advantage * when the firſt game 
is won, are — 5 to 4 | 
When two games love — 7 to 4 
Three games love, — _ 3tol 
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Low of the Game, as ſettled by the Gentlemen of the 
Committee of Kent, Hampſhire, Surry, Suſſex, Mid- 
dleſex, and London, at the Star and Garter, Pallmall. 


and a half. nor more than five ounces and three 


quarters. 
ne It cannot be changed during the game but with 
5 conſent of both parties. 
The bat muſt not exceed four inches and a quartet 


in the wideſt part. 


TY ball muſt weigh not leſs than five ounces 


The ſtumps mult be twenty-two inches, the bail ſix 


inches long. 


The bowling creaſe muſt be parallel with the 


- ſtumps, three Set in length, with a return creaſe. 
The popping creaſe muſt be three feet ten inches 


from the wickets ; and the wickets muſt be oppoſite 


to each other, at the diſtance of 22 yards. | 

The bowler muſt deliver the ball with one foot be- 
hind the bowling creaſe, and within the return creaſe 
and ſhall bowl four balls before he changes wickets, 
which he ſhall do but once in the ſame innings. 

He may order the player at his wicket to ſtand on 
which fide he pleaſes. | 

The ſtriker is out if the bail is ; bowled off, or the 
itump bowled out of the ground: 

Or if the ball, from a ſtroke over or under hls bat, 
or upon his hands (but not his wriſts), his held be- 
fore it touches the ground, though it be hugged to 
tle body of the catcher: 

Or if in ſtriking, both his feet are over the pop- 


4 


The | ping creaſe, and his wicket is put down, — his 


bat 18 grounded within it: 


. IE > | Or 
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Or if he runs out of his ground to hinder a catch : 

Or, if a ball is ſtruck up, and hab ilfully ſtrikes it 
again: 

. if in running a notch, the wicket is ſtruck 
down by a throw, or with the ball in hand, before 
his foot, hand, or bat is grounded over the popping 
creaſe ; but if the bail is off, a ſtump mult be ttrucs 
out of the ground by the ball: | 

Or if the ftriker touches or takes up the ball before 
it has lain till, unleſs at the requeſt of the oppoſite 

arty :; 

Or if the ſtriker puts his leg before the wicket, 
with a deſign to ſtop the ball, and actually prevents 
the ball from hitting his wicket by it. 

If the players have croſſed each other, he that ruus 

for the wicket that is put down is out: if they ere 
not croſſed, he that has left the wicket that is put 
dewn is out. 

When the ball has boon i in the bowler's or wicket 
keeper's hands, the ſtrikers need not keep within 
their ground till the umpire has called play; but if 
the player goes out of his ground with an intent to 
run, before the ball is delivered, the bowler may put 
him out, 

When the ball is ſtruck up in the running ground 
between the wickets, it is lawful for the ſtrikers to 
prevent its being caught; but they mult neither 
itrixe at nor touch the ball with their hands. 

If the ball is ſtruck up, the ſtriker may 9 his 
wicket either with his bat br his body. | 

In ſingle wicket ma tches, if the ſtriker moves out 
of his ground to ſtrike at the ball, he thall be allow- 

ed no notch for ſuch a ſtroke. 

The wicket keeper ſhall ſtand at a reaſorable di- 
ſtance behind the wicket, and ſhall not move till the 

ball i is out of tlic bowler's hand, and ſhail not, by 


any noiſe, intercept the ſtriker: ad if his hands, 
knees 
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knees, feet, or head, be ever before the wicket, 


though the ball hit it, he ſhall not be out. 


The umpires ſhall allow two minutes for each mau 
to come in, and fifteen minutes between each innings, 
when the umpires ſhall call play; the party refuſing 
to play ſhall Ioſe the match. 

They are the ſole judges of fair and unfair play, 


and all diſputes ſhall be determined by them. 


When a {ſtriker is hurt, they are to allow another 
to come in; and the perſon hurt, ſhall have his hands 
in any part of that innings. 5 

They are not to order a player out, unleſs appeal - 
ed to by the adverſaries. | 

But if the bowler's foot is not behind the bowl- 
ing creaſe, and within the return creaſe, when he 
delivers the ball, the umpire, unaſked, muſt call zo 
bal. | | | 


Bets. 


If the notches of one player are laid againſt thoſe 
of another, tue bet depends upon both innings, un- 
leſs ſpecified differently. | 1 

If one party beats the other in one innings, the 
notches of the firſt innings ſhall decide the wager. 

But if the other party goes in a ſecond time, then 
yo bet muſt be determined by the numbers on the 
core. 5 


= op 
E 
The Game ot Billiards. 
Tuuõ game is played on a table covered with fine 
green cloth, about twelve feet long, and ſix 

wide, Ting an exact oblong : it is ſurrounded with 
cuſhions to keep the balls within the table, and to 
cauſe their rebounding. There are fix holes or poc- 
kets, which are to receive the balls, and when they 


enter the pockets they are called hazards, each of 
which, at the uſual game, reckons two in favour of 


the player who puts in his adverſary” s ball, and on 


the contrary he loſes two, if he puts in his own ball. 
Billiards are played with a mace or a cue: the firſt is 
compoſed of a ſtick about a yard and a half in length, 
with a head at the end: a cue is a thick ſtick at one 
end, running tapering towards the other, till it comes 
to a point ſomewhat leſs than a ſix-pence. The cue 
is played over the left hand, and ſupported with the 
fore finger and the thumb. Mace playing, and 
what was called long play, or trailing, with ſticks 
longer than uſual, was formerly in vogue; but now 
this manner of playing i is entirely exploded in all pub- 


lic and polite companies; and the cue is the only 


faſhionable inſtrument uſed, being by far the moſt 
agreeable, faireſt, and ingenious game, requiring 
much- more addreſs and attention than the mace, 


played either long or ſhort. + 
General Rules 6 ;erved at the common 1 of Billiards 


For the lead, the balls muſt be placed at one end, 
and the player muſt ſtrike them againſt the farther- 
molt cuſhion, in order to fee w hich will rebound 
neareſt the cuſhion that is next to them. 

The neareſt to the cuſhion is to lead, and chooſe 
which ball he pleaſes. The plain ball is generally 
choſen, as ſometimes the ſpot on the marked ball 


becomes an index for a hazard. 
The 
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The leader is to place his ball at the ſtringing nail, 
and not to paſs the middle hole by following the ball 
with his mace or butt end of his cue: and if he loſes 
himſelf in leading, he loſes the lead, which i 18 an ad- 
vantage to a judicious player. 

The next player muſt ſtand within the corner of 
the table, and not place his ball | beyond the nail. 

He who plays upon the running ball loſes one, as 
does he who touches the ball twice ; but theſe laſt 
ſeverities are ſeldom played. 

He who does not hit his adverſary” s ball loſes one. 
He who touches both balls at the fame time makes a 
foul ſtroke, in which caſe, if he ſhould hole his ad- 


verſary, nothing is gained by the ſtroke ; but if he 


ſhould put himſelf in, he loſes two. 

He who holes both balls loſes two. | 

He who ſtrikes upon his adverſary” bea holes 
himſelf, loſes two. | 

He who plays at the ball without kids! it, and 
holes himſelf, loſes three. 

He who ſtrikes his own, or both balls over the ta- 
ble, loſes two; and if his own ball goes over the table 
without touching his adverſary's, he loſes three. 

He who retains the end of his adverſary's ſtick 
when playing, or endeavours to balk his ſtroke, loſes 
one. 

He who takes up his own ball, or his adverſary's, 
without permiſſion, loſes one. 

He who plays another's ball or + froke, without 
leave, loſes one. | 
He who ſtops either ball when running, loſes one ; 

and being near the hole, loſes two. 

He who ſhakes the table when the ball is running, 
loſes one. 

He who ſtrikes the table with the ſtick, or plays 
before his turn, loſes one. * 

| 1 E 
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He who throws the flick you the tables, and hits 
either ball, loſes one. | 


If the ball ſtands upon the edge of the hole, and bz 
after being challenged it falls in, it reckons nothing, th 
but muſt be placed where it was before. ſu 

If any perſon, not being one of the players, ſtops a br 
ball, it muſt ſtand on the plece where it was ſtopt. th 

. Hh who pls without a foot upon the floor, and {tr 
| holes his advcrſary” 8 ball, . nothing for it, but ne 
THE; loſes the lead. wi 
1 He who leay es the game before ended, loſes it. lol 

| Any perſon may change his mace or cue, and is | 
allowed long iticks and butts, when the ball is out of ing 

reach. aft 

If any diſpute ariſes between the playerly the Val 
marker, or the majority of the company, who are not 15 1 
betters, muſt decide it. eit! 

Thoſe who are not players muſt ſtand from the fro 
table, and make room for the players. 6 

If any perſon lays any wager, and does not play, pla 
he ſhall not give advice reſpecting the game, on pe- is U 
nalty of paying all the bets depending. 4 

il The common winning game 18 played with two cul, 
1 white balls, the one having only a ſmall black ſpeck if it 
"ay to diſtinguiſh 1 it from the other; ſo is the loſing game, loſe 
i the winning and loſing, choice of balls, bricole, the It i 
„ bur hole, and the four game; but hazards are played nine 

| with as many balls as players, who never exceed fix; 2 1 
and the carambole, now much i in vogue, is played with ing 

| three balls, one of which is red; and this game 1s play 
alſo diverſified, as we ſhall hereafter mention. ther 
3 : Fortification Billiards, which were formerly play- dou} 
is | | ed at a table near St. James's-Square, and which we the 
| believe to hav been the only one that ever exiſted, play 


have long been exploded as puerile, and only fit to 
amuſe children. 

The 4% game is the uſual game reverſed; for ex- 
cept — the ball, which is eſſential, the player 


gains 
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gains every advantage by loſing. When he holes 
himſelf he gains two ; if he puts in his adverſary's 
ball alone, he loſes two ; but when both balls go in, 
the player marks four. This game in a great mea- 
ſure depends upon ſtrength, and a „ of the 
bricole, or the rebounding of the 2 ball from 
the cuſhion, which conſtitutes ſome of the ſineſt 


ſtrokes that are played at it. The loſing game is 


neceſſary to be known to play with judgment the 
winning game, in guarding againſt the danger of 
loſing one's ſelt. | . ; 

The winning and lofing game is conſt'tuted by blend 
ing the two games together, as all balls that are holed 
after ſtriking the adverſar 's ball, reckon to the ad 


vantage of the player; conſequently holing both balls 


is ſcored four. When the balls go over the cuſliious, 
either at this or the loſing game, no advantage ariles 
from i 3 . 
Choice of balls, is taking each time which ball the 
player chooſes, which being ſo capital an advantage, 
is uſually played againſt winning and loſing. 

Bricole is playing the ſtriker's own ball againſt the 
cuſnion previouſly to its hitting tae adverſary's ball: 
if it does not touch upon the rebound, the player 
loſes one. When played againſt the common game, 
it is eſteemed ſo great a diſadvantage, that eight or 
nine points are uſually given the bricole player. 

The bar hole is thus intitled, from the pocket be- 
ing barred for which the adverſary's ball ſhould be 
played, and the ſtriker being obliged to play for ano- 
ther hole. This game requires great judgment of th 
doubles and round abouts from the cuſhions; and 
the knowledge of it is of great advantage ta the 
player af the common game, as there are many balls 


nat ſhovld not Le playęd for the Grit hole that pre- 


* 


ients itſelf, as being dangerous, either irom being what 


1 * 
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is called a | ſpread eagle or a pair of We fine 
cuts for the middle hole when peril ſtares one in the 
face from the corner, or a dead full ball that is likely 
to be followed. The diſparity between the bar hole 
and the common white game, between equal players, 
is calculated at about fix or ſeven the molt. 

The one-hole game is to the ignorant an entire de- 
reption. As all balls which go into the'one- hole 
| reckon, the player of that game aims to lay his ball 
conſtantly before that hole, and his antagoniſt is often 
embarraſſed to keep both balls out of that hole, par- 
ticularly upon the leads, when the one hole player 
conſtantly endeavours to place his ball before it, if 
not on the brink of the hole. 

The four game conſiſts of two partners oppoſed. to 
two others at the uſual white winhig game, who play 

ſucceſſively after each hazard, vr the loſs of two 
points. This game- is played fifteen points up, 
whence it ariſes that the point or hazard becomes an 
odd number, . conſequently a miſs is of more import- 
ance at this game than any other. 


Hazards derive their name from their depending 


entirely upon hazards being made, without any regu 
lar game interfering. As has already been mention- 
ed, ſeldom more than ſix perfons play. A fiked ſum 
is named foreach hazard, and the miſs is half. Every 
player whoſe ball is holed pays'that fum; and if he 
miſſes the ball he propoſes playing upon, he pays the 
moiety of the loſs of the hazard. Seldom much me- 
ney is played for at hazard, they being conſidered # 
a mere ' paſtime till a regular match can be made. 
However, ſome general rule is uſually obſerved at this 
deſultory game; which is never to lay a hazard, ifit 
can be avoided, for the next player; and this may ina 
great meaſure be obviated by playing, upon his bal 
and either Placing him cloſe to the-cuſhion, or at * 
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1 diſtance from thoſe balls that are in dan- 
ger of being next holed. As no regular game is play- 
ed, the table is paid for by the hour. 

We now come to the three different ind of ca- 
rambole game, namely, the ordinary carambole the 
Ruſſian carambole, and the carambole loſing game. 
In theſe games there is ſuch a. variety of chances, and 
indeed what may be ſtyled luck, that they are ſo very 


odds, which when laid, are nothing more than the 

effects of caprice, or the uſual cuſtom of the table. 
Carambole is a new-fangled game of French ex- 
traction, as its name implies. It is played with three 
balls, two white and one red; the latter being neu- 
tral, and never played with, EE, 1s, at ſtarting, placed 
on a ſpot marked in the center between the two 
ſtringing nails, at the farther end of the table from 
whence the players begin their game, when their ' 
balls are ſtruck from a mark parallel to the carambole. 
This is alſo obſerved at the beginning of every hazard. 
The principal object of this game is for the player to 
ſtrike with his own. ball the two others, which ſtroke 
is called a carambole, and marks two points, part of 
ſxteen which conſtitute the game. If the player holes 
the red ball he ſcores three, and upon holing his ad- 
verſary's ball he gains two; and thus it frequently 
happens that ſeven are got upon a ſingle ftroke, by 
caramboling and holing both balls. There is a great 
analogy between this game and the loſing, and it is 
uſually played with the eue. | 

The ſecond object at this game, after making what 
is called the carambole, is the baulk. This conſiſts of 
the player's making the white ball, and bringing his 
own ball and the carambole within the ſtringing 
nail, where the opponents firſt began. In conſe- 
quence of this, the hail * Oy is compel- 
led 


uncertain, as to preclude the 9 of any regular 
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led to play bricole from the lower cuſhion : if he 
miſſes both the white and red ball, he loſes one, and 
probably leaves the red ball an immiſſi ble hazard, 
from which circumſtances the game is often immedi- 


ately determined. 


The Ruffian carambole, which is ſeldom played, is 
an intended refinement or improvement upon the 
former game. At this game the red ball is placed on 
the mark as at the fimple carambole; but the player 
at the beginning of the game, or after having been 
pocketed, never plays from any particular ſpot, but 


zs at liberty to place the ball where he chooſes. 


When the game begins, the firſt player does not 
icrike at the red ball, but places his own as nearly 
as he can behind the carambole, and then his adver- 
ſary is at liberty to play at which he pleaſes : if he 
plays at the red ball and pockets it, he reckons three, 
as in the former game, towards twenty points, of 
which the Ruſſian carambole conſiſts; when the red 
ball is replaced upon the ſpot on which it was firſt 
fixed, when he may ftrike again, or take his choice 
which of the two balls to play at, always purſuing 
his ſtroke till both balls are made. The player gains 


two by caramboling, and loſes as many as he might 


have got, if he caramboles and holes himſelf : for in- 
ſtance, if he, the player ſtrikes, at the red ball and 
holes it, and at the ſame time caramboles and holes 
himſelf, he loſes five; and if he holes both balls when 
he caramboles, and likewiſe his own, he loſes ſeven, 


which he would have gained if he had not loſt him- 
| elf. It varies very little in other reſpeQs from the 


original carambole. 
Carambole lofing game. This begins in the ſame 
manner as the carambole winning game, and ſixteen 
is the number. . If the ftriker miſſes both balls he 
loſes a point. If he miſſes both balls and holes it, he 
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loſes three. If he hits the red ball firſt and holes it, 
he loſes three, If he holes' the red-and white balls 


by the ſame ſtroke, he loſes five. If he makes a ca- 
rambole, and holes either the -adverſary's or the red 
ball only, he gets nothing for the cargmbole, and 


loſes either two or yr. to which ball he 
played upon. A carambole reckons two. If the 


ſtriker makes a carambole by hitting the white ball 
firſt, and ſhould lofe himſelf, he gets four. If he 
makes a carambole by ſtriking the red ball firſt, and 
holes himſelf, he gets five. If he makes a caram- 
bole by ſtriking the white ball firſt, and holes him- 
ſelf and his adverſary, he gets ſix. If he makes a ca- 
rambole by ſtriking the red ball firſt, and holes him- 


ſelf and his adverſary, he gets ſeven. If he makes a 
carambole by ftriking the white ball firſt, and holes 


himſelf and the red ball, he wins ſeven. If he makes 
a carambole by ftriking the red ball firſt, .and holes 
himſelf and the red ball, he wins eight. The reader 
will eafily ſupply all the other ſtrokes that can occur 
at this game, by comparing it with thoſe that pre- 


cede it, 


1 love is 5 to 4 2 to 1 18 4 to 3 
2 love is 3 to 2 3 to 1 is 3 to 2 
3 love is 7 to 4 4 to 1 is 7 to 4 
4 love is 2 to 4 5 h f TL 
5 love is 5 to 2 6 to 1 is 7 to 2 
6 love is 4 to 1 7 to 1 is 4 ton 
J love is 9 to · 2 8 to 1 is 9 to 1 
8 love is 10 to 1 9 to 1 is 10 to 1 
9 love is 15 to 1 10 to 1 is 50 to 1 
10 love is 60 to 1 11 to 1 is 60 to 1 
11 love is 63 to 1 | 
3 to 2 


26. 
3 to21 5 to.4 
4 to 2 is 8 to 5 
5 to 2 18 7 to 4 
6 to 2 is 5 to 2 
7 to 2 16 5 0 
8 to 2 is 6 ta 1 
g to 2 6 7 to 1 
10 to 2 18 21 to 1 
II to 2 is 23 to . 
4 to 3 is 4 to 3 
5 to 3 is 8 to 5 
6 to 3 is 5 to 2 
7 to 3 u 3 60.1 
8 to 3 is 6 to 1 
9 to 3 is 7 to I 
10 to 3 is 20 to 1 
11 to 3 i 1 % 1 
5 to 4 is 5 to 
6 to 4 is 7 to 
7 to 4 is 2 to 
8 to 4 is 4 to 
9 to 4 is 9 to 

10. to 4 18 21.40 
11 to 4 u 12 to. 


This table of the general odds will give the reader 
a competent idea of all the compound odds, _ 
are all formed upon the ſame principle, but are ſel· 


dom laid. 


8 8 - Hp 


6 to 5 is 


7 to 5 1. 
8 to 5 is 


9 to 5 is 
10 to 5 is 
II. to 5 is 


11 to 10 is 
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The Game of Ehels. 


HE game of Cheſs is played upon a common 
French draught board, containing ſixty-four 
ſquares. The king and his officers, conſiſting of eight 
pieces, are placed upon the firſt Iine of the board, the 
white corner being placed towards the right hand. 
The white king is placed upon the fourth black 
Iquare, the black king upon the fourth winte fquare, 
oppoſite each other. The white queen upon the 
fourth white ſquare, on the left of her king. The 
black queen upon the fourth black fquare, on the 
right of her king. The biſhops on each ſide of the 
king and queen. The knights each ſide of the biſhops. 
The rooks in the two corners of the board, next to 
the knights. The eight pawns to be placed upon the 
eight ſquares of the ſecond line. The pieces and 
pawns on the ſide of the king, derive their names from 
him, as thoſe on the ſide of the queen do from her, 
and are called the pawns of the biſhop, of the king, 
or of the biſhop of the queen. The ſquares borrow 
their names from the pieces, viz. that in which the 
king ſtands is called the king's ſquare; where the 
pawn ſtands is called the king's ſecond ſquare; that 
beyond it is namedthe king's fourth ſquare, and ſo on. 
The king moves every way, but only one ſquare at a 
time. He may leap once in the game, either on his 
own fide, or on the queen's, (viz. the rook is moved 
into the next ſquare on the other fide of him, which 
13 alſo called cuſtling), provided no piece is between 
him and the rook ; nor after this rook has been mov- 
ed; nor after the king has been moved; nor when 
the king is in check; nor when the ſquare over which 
he means to leap is viewed by an adverſe man, who 
voutd check him in his paſſage. The kings mult 
| conſtantly 
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conſtantly be one ſquare diſtant "TEM each ther. The 


queen has. the move of the rook and the biſhop, moy- 
ing in a ſtreight line, and alſo diagonally. The biſhops 


move only angularly. The knights move in an 


oblique manner upon every third ſquare, from 


black to white, and vice verſa, over the heads of the 
men. The rooks move in a direct line. A pawn 
moves in a ſtrait line forward, and takes the enemy 
angularly. He can move two ſquares the firſt move. 
If the ſquare over which a pawn leaps, is viewed by 
an oppoſite man, that man may take the pawn in his 
paſſage, and then he muſt place himſelf upon the 
{ſquare over which the pawn leaped. A pawn can 


move only one ſquare at a time, after the firſt move. 
The reſt of the men move forward or backward, 


When a pawn attains the head of the hoard upon the 
Grit line of the adverſary, he may be changed for any 
one of the pieces, which have been loſt. / The men 


take the adverſary's men who ſtand in ' their way, 


when the road 18 open for them, or they reject it, it 
the player judges proper. A man ſhould be ſet down 
in the ſame ſquare in which the contrary man i; 
taken. The men can move 'the whole length or 
breadth of the board, or from one angle to the other, 
except the kings, knights and pawns. When the 
adverſary king is in a ſituation to be taken, the player 
muſt ſay chec# to him, by which he receives warning 


to defend himſelf, either by moving, or covering him- 


ſelf by one of his own men, or taking the man who 


aſſaults him: if he cannot eſſect either of theſe ob- 


jects, he is checkmated. The king cannot cliange his 
ſquare, if by this operation he goes into a check. 
When the king has no man to play, and is not in 
check, yet is blocked up in ſuch a manner that he ca. 
not move without going into checkg this ſituation 15, 


_. Tiled a llalemate ; ; and in this calc the king who 1s 


 E xtra: 


thus alem ate Wins the game. 
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E trafts of Rules and Obſervations for Cheſs, by the late 
ESD rc. 


You ought to move your pawns before you ſtir 


your pieces, and-afterwards to bring out to ſupport 
them: therefore the kings, queens, and biſhops 
pawns, ſhould be firſt played, in order to open your 
game well. Rn | 

| You are not therefore to play out any of your 
pieces early in the game, becauſe you thereby loſe 
moves, in caſe your adverſary has it in his power, by 
playing a pawn upon them to make them retire, and 
alſo opens his game at the ſame time: eſpecially 
avoid playing your queen out, tall your game 1s to- 
lerably well opened. . 5 


Avoid giving uſeleſs checks, and never give any, 1 


unleſs. you thereby gain ſome advantage, becauſe 
you may loſe the move, if he can either take or drive 
your piece away. . | 

Never crowd your game by having too many picces 
together, for fear of choaking up your paſſage, ſo 
as to hinder ,your advancing or retreating your men 
as occaſion may require, * 

If your game happens to be crowded, endeavour 
to free it by making exchanges of pieces or pawns 3 
or caſtle your king as ſoon as you can conveniently. 


Endeavour to crowd the adverſary's game, which 


is to be done thus: when he plays out his pieces be- 


fore he does his pawns, you are to attack them as 


ſoon as you can with your pawns, by which you may 


make him loſe moves, and conſequently crowd him. 
Never attack the adverſary's King without a ſuffi- 
cient force z and if he attacks your king, and you 


have it not in your power ta attack his, you are to 
offer exchanges with him; and if he retires when 


you preſent a piece to exchange with him, he may 
E | 


loſe 
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loſe a man, and conſequently you will gain aa advan- 
tage. . | 
Play your men in ſuch good guard of one another, 
that if any man you advance be taken, the adverſe 
piece may alſo be taken by that which guarded yours; 
and for this purpoſe, be ſure to have as many guards 
to your pieces as you ſee your adverſary advances 
pieces upon it, and if you can, let them be af leſs 
value than thoſe that he aſſails with. ne 
If you find that you cannot well ſupport your 
piece, ſee if by attacking one of his that is better, or 


as good, whether you cannot thereby ſave your own. 
Never make an attack but when well provided for 


it, nor give ofeleſs checks, for thereby you open the 
| adverſary's game, and make him ready prepared to 
pour in a ſtrong attack upon you, as ſoon as your 
weak one is over. 1 
Never play any man till you have examined whe- 
ther you are free from danger by your adverſary's laſt 
move; nor offer to attack, till you have conſidered 
what harm he would be able to do you by his next 
moves, in conſequence of your own, that you may 
prevent his deſigns if dangerous. "et, 
When your attack is in a proſperous way, never 
be diverted from purſuing your plan, if poſſible, to 
give him mate, by taking any piece, or other ad- 
vantage your adverſary may purpoſely throw. in your 
way, with the intent that by ſnapping at that bait, 


he might gain a move that would fruſtrate your de- 


fign. . 

In purſuing a well laid attack, when you find it 
neceſſary to force your way through your adverſary. 
defenee, with the loſs of ſome pieces, if, upon count- 


ing as many moves forward as you can, you perceive 


a proſpe& of ſucceſs, ruſh on, boldly, and facrifice 
a piece or two to gain your end. It is from theſe bold 
attempts that the fineſt games are produced. 1 
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Never let your queen ſtand before your king, as 
that your adverſary, by bringing a rook or biſhop, 
might check your king if ſhe were not there, for you 
might ſcarcely have the chance to fave her. Rp 

et not your adverſary's knights, eſpecially if 
duly guarded, come to check your king and queen, 
or your two rooks at the ſame time; as in the two 
firlt caſes, the king being forced to go out of check, 
the queen or the rook muſt be loſt ; and in the two | 
laſt caſes, a rook muſt at leaſt be loſt for a worſe 
piece. | 


Take care that no guarded piece belonging to 


your adverſary forks two of your pieces. 


When the kings have caſtled on different ſides of 
the board, the adverſary muſt advance upon the other 
king the pawns he has on that fide of the board, 
taking care to bring his pieces, eſpecially the queen 
and rooks, to ſupport them ; and the king who has 
caſtled, is not to ſtir his three pawns till forced 
to it. | 
In playing the game, endeavour to have a move 
as it were in ambuſh ; that 1s to ſay, place the queen's 
bilhop or rook behind a pawn, or piece, in ſuch a 
manner, as that upon playing that pawn or piece, 
you diſcover a check upon your adverſary's Yong: 
and conſequently may often get a piece, or ſome 
«her advantage by it. | 

Never guard an. inferior piece with a better, if you 
em do it with a pawn, becauſe the better piece may 
in that caſe be, as it were, out of play: for the 
ame reaſon you ought not to guard a pawn with a 
piece, if you have it in your power to guard it with - 
a pawn, 5 | 

A pawn .paiſed and well ſupported, often coſts 
the adverſary a piece. And if you play to win the 
game only, whenever . have gained a pawn, or 

— 
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r 


ware 
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on the rooks line, and his biſhop is not of the co- 
| Jour that commands the corner houſe his pawn is go 
ing to, and you have only your king, if you cat 
get into that corner you cannot loſe the game, but 

may win it by a ſtale- mate. e 
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_- The Same of Cheſs, _ i 
any other advantage, and are not in danger of loſing 
the move by it, make as frequent exchanges of 
Pieces as you can. | 2 


If you have three pawns each upon the board, 


and no piece, and you have one of your pawns on 
one ſide of the board, and the other two on the other 
ſide, and your adverſary's three pawns are oppoſite 


to your two pawns, march with your king, as ſoon 
as poſſible, to take his pawns; and if he goes with 
the king to ſupport them, go on to the queen with 
your ſingle pawn, and if he attempts to prevent 
him, take his pawns, and puſh the others to the 
queen, 3 „ 
At the latter end of the game, each party having 
only three or four pawns on different ſides of the 
board, the kings ſhould endeavour to gain the more, 
in order to win the game. ExAM LE: if you 
bring your king oppoſite your adverſary's king, with 


only one houſe between you, you will have gained 


the move. x 

When your adverſary has his king and one pawn 
on the board, and you have your king only, you wil 
never loſe that game, if you can bring your king to 
be oppoſite to your adverſary's, when he is either 
immediately before, or on one fide of his pawn, and 
there is only one houſe between the king. 

When your adverfary has a biſhop and one paw 


If you have greatly the diſadvantage of the game, 
having only your queen left in play, and your king 
happens to be in the poſition of ſtale-mate, continue 
giving check to your adverſary's king, taking great 
care not to check him where he can introduce * 


game by being in a ſtale-mate. 


chat pawn for it. 
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of his pieces that conſtitute ſtale-mate. By purſu- 
ing this method, you will at laſt compel him to take 
your queen, and then you mult neceſſarily win the 

Never cover a check with a piece that 2 pawn 
puſhed upon. it may take, for fear of only getting 

Be careful that your. adverſary's king has always 2 
move, left he ſhould get a ſtale mate; you ſhould . 
accordingly avoid crowding him up with pawns, for 
tear you ſhould give a ſtale-mate. 


Laws of Cheſs. 


Firſt. If a player touches his man he muſt play it, 
and if he quits it, he cannot recall it. | 


Second. If inadvertently, or otherwiſe, a falſe 


man is played, and the adverfary, takes no notice 
of it, till after he has played his next move, it can- 
not be recalled by either of the parties. 

Third. In caſe a player d ma the men, and 
he plays tvro· moves, it is at the option of the adver- 
lary, to puniſh him, to begin the game again or not. 

Fourth. If the adverſary plays, and if even a 
check, to a player's king, and gives no notice of 
it, the player may let him ſtand ſtill till he gives no- 
tice of wc ©] 3 © f 

Fifth. After the king is moved, the king cannot 
caſtle. The game of Cheſs requires greater at- 
tention, perhaps, than any other that is played; 
and a good cheſs player will not let his thoughts be 
diverted by any foreign object. To this unremitting 
application, and the ſlowneſs of the moves, may be 
aſcribed the frequent great length of the games. 
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quares in all the ſubſequent games. 
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= The Game of Draughts. | 
CONTAINING TEN SELECT GAMES, &c. 


General R. * for playing the Gate, 


The table muſt be placed with an upper white cor- - 
ner towards the player's right hand. = 2] 
After this let the white ſquares be a from S| 
1 to 32, as in the ſubjoined plan | . 
The black men are placed upon the firſt eek : 
O 


Tphe letters N, C, F, T, at the top of each game, 
imply number, ck N to. -* £ 
For the playing any number, the numbers may be 
inſcribed on. the board itſelf near a corner of each 
ſquare, ſo as to be eaſily ſeen when the men are placed. 
Again, a table may be drawn upon paper, and the | 
{quares numbered as in the annexed n 


Nn 7 7 
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The Same of CAhitt. 2d) 
| dri 
* EIS T' being conſidered as the moſt univerſel que 
* game played i in polite CO! 9 we ſhall fall 
be-more particular upon this head than any other, the 
and have placed it the for deal amongſt che games at am 
cards. wh 
It may not be 1 IMPreper to premiſe, that the name rec 
of this Fame implies SILENCE: WHIST is an inter- abc 
jection derived from the Italian word =:tto, which 
nie to command ſilence. The application is ob- 
yious ; this game requires great attention, and un- l 
common application, to play it with ſeill and judg- 1 
ment, and to advert properly to which cards hae que 
been played, and recoiizg thoſe that remain in hand: 1 
to this end, Mr. Hoyle, and ſome others, have in- 1 


vented what they call a Technical Memory (which ſeq1 
we ſhall introduce,) in order to ſupply the place of play 


common reectlection. Moreover, the penalties of ad 
this game ate very rigid upon byeſtanders as well as hk 
players, who by words, or even ſigns, give any of v 
the party the leaſt intimation how to play; and an . 
unintereſted ſpectator has been known many times to WT 
Pay all the bets depending upon the game pla; ing, part 
to a gonſiderable amount, for having reminded one DG 
of the partners of ſome card' played or occurrence, E 
that he had forg ot, and which proved to the players of t. 
advantage ſuit, 
Whitt i played by four perſons, who cut in for dir 
Partners, according to the two higheſt and two low- bo's 
cit cards, which unite them. The partners being [t 
placed oppofite to each other,” the player who cut TIES 
the lowelt card deals firit, giving one card at a time unlel 
all round, till the pack is exhauſted, when he turns 
up the laſt card to determine the trump, which is to 5 
remain upon the table 1 every one has played a the ſe 


card. 
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The Same of Whit, = 


:ird, when the dealer takes it up. The left hand 


adrerſary to the dealer begins, and he who wins the 
trick plays again. The honours are the ace, king, 


queen, and knave of trumps When three of them 


fall into the hands of one perſon, or two partners, 
they ſcore for two points; and four honours in the 
lame predicament, reckon four towards the game, 
which conſiſts of ten points. The honours are not 
reckoned till the tricks are counted: each trick 
above ſix ſcores one. 5 | 


General Rules for playing. 
Upon firſt leading, play the beſt ſuit you have: 


having a ſequence of king, queen, and knave, or 
queen, knave, and ten, they are certain leads, and 
never fail gaining the ten ace, for yourſelf or part- 
ner in other ſuite. Firſt play the higheſt of the 
ſequences, unleſs you have five, when you ſhould 
play the loweſt, except in trumps, when the higheſt 


muſt be played, in order to take the ace or king, 


wh-rcby you make room for your ſuit, 


When you have five of the ſmalleſt trumps, and 


no good cards, in the other ſuits trump about, 
which will certainly have this good effect, make your 
partner the laſt player, and thereby give him the ten 
ace. | | | 
Having only two ſmall trumps, with ace and king 
of two other ſuits, and a deficiency in the fourth 


ſuit, make as many tricks as you can with all expe- 


dition. If your partner rejects either of your ſuits 
do not force him, as that may weaken his game. 

| It is not neceſſary to return your partner's lead 
immediately, if you are in poſſeſſion of good ſuits, 


 unle(s it be at a critical part of the game. By good 


Ten ace is when an intervening card is wanting to make 
the ſequence; example, acc, queen, knave, &c. 


ſuits 


FP 
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ſuits is underſtood king, queen, and knave, or queen, 
knaye, and te. | _ . 
If both parties have five tricke, and you are pret- 


. ty certain of getting two tricks in your hand, fail 


not winning, though in expeQation of ſcoring two, 
becauſe if you loſe the odd trick, it makes two dif- 


ference, and you play two' to one againſt yourſelf 


There 18, however, an exception to this rule, which 
is when you perceive a probability either of ſaving 
your lurch, or winning the game, in either caſe the 
odd trick ſhould be riſked. - | 


When there 1s a plauſible appearance of winning 
the game, always ritk a trick or two, becauſe the 


ſhare of the ſtake which the adverſary has by a ner 
deal, is more than equivalent to the point or two you 
riſ in that deal. 5 %%% ES 


When your adverſary is ſix or ſeven love, and you 


are to lead, you ſhould riſk a trick or two, in hopes 
of bringing the game to an equality; wherefore, if 


you have queen or knave, and one other' trump, and 
no other good cards, play out your queen or knate 


of trumps, as you will thereby ſtrengthen your part- 


ner's hand, if he is ſtrong in trumps; and if he 


ſhould be weak, you will not hurt him. 


When you are four, you ſhould play for an odd 


trick, becauſe it ſaves your lurch; and to this end, 


though you are pretty ſtrong” in trumps, play your 


* trumps cautiouſly. By ſtrong in trumps is under- 
ſtood, if you ſhould have one honour and three trumps. 


When you are nine, though very ſtrong in trumps, 
if you perceive your partner has a chance of trump- 


ing any of your adverſary's ſuits, do not trump about, 


but let him have an opportutiity of trumping thoſe 


| ſuits. Being one, two, or three, you ſhould play 


quite differently ; and likewiſe at five, fix, or ſeven; 


| becauſe in theſe caſes you play for more than a ſing 
point. | 


Being 


e the 


The Game of hit; - - i 


Being the laſt player, and finding that the third 
hand cannot play a good card to his partner's lead, 
ſuppoling you have not a good hand of your own, 
return the lead upon the adverſary, which will give 
your partner the ten ace in that ſuit, and often oblige 
your adverſary to change ſuits, and thereby gain the 
ten ace alſo in that ſuit. | 

Having ace, king, and four ſmall trumps, begin 
with a ſmall one, as it is an equal wager that your 
partner has a better trump than the laſt player: in 
this caſe you will have three rounds of trumps ; 1 
not, you cannot bring out all the trumps. 

When you have ace, king, knave, and three ſmall 
trumps, you ſhould. begin with the king, and then 
play the ace, unleſs trumps are refuſed by one of the 
adverſaries, as the odds are in your favour that the 
queen falls. 1 | 

When you have king, queen, and four fmall 
trumps, you ſhould begin with a ſmall one, as the odds 
are on your fide that your partner has one honour. 

Having king, queen, ten, and three ſmall trumps, 
begin with the king, as you have a good chance that 
tue knave will fall in the ſecond round; or you may 
ſtay to fineſſe your ten upon the return of trumps 
from your partner. | - 

When- you have queen, knave, and four ſmall 
trumps, begin with a little one, as the odds are in 
your favour, that your partner is poſleſſed of at leaſt 
one honour. | 

If you have queen, knave, nine, and three ſmall 
trumps, begin with the queen, as it is a fair chance 
that the ten will fall in the ſecond round; or you 
may wait to fineſſe the nine. 

When you have knave and ten, with four ſmall 
trumps, begin with a ſmall one. 5 

HAY = When 
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When you have knave, ten, eight, and three fall 
trumps, begin with the knave, to prevent the nine 
from making a trick ; and there are odds in your fa- 
vour that the three dene fall in two rounds. 


Having ſix ſmaller trumps, you ſhould begin with 


the loweſt, unleſs youhave ten, nine, and eight, and 
an honour is turned up againſt you; in this caſe, if 
you are to play through the honour, begin with the 
ten, which will compel the adverſary to play his ho- 


nour to his diſadvant-ge; or leave your partner to 


chooſe whether he will take it or not. 

Having ace, king, and three ſmall e begin 
with the ſmall one. 

With ace; king, knave and two ſwall trumps, be: 
gin with the king, which will probably inform your 
- partner, that you have the ace and knave remaining 
and by throwing the lead into your partner's hand, he 
will play you a trump, after which you are to fineſſe 
the knave, and no il conſequences can ariſe, unlets 
the queen lies ſingly behind you. 

Having king, queen; and three ſmall trumps, be- 
gin w ich a ſmall one. 

With king, queen, ten, and two ſmall trumps; 


begin with the king. 


Having queen, knave, and three ſmall trumps, be- 
gin with a ſmall one. 

With queen, knave, nine, and two ſmall infa 
begin with a ſmall one, 
if you have knave, ten, and three ſmall trump 
begin with a ſmall one. 

When you have knave, ten, eight, and one ſmall 
tramp, begin with the knave ; becauſe 1 in two rounds 
of trurnps, the odds are that che nine falls; or, upon 
the ret un of the trumps from your partner, you 
may $neſſe the eight. a 

When you have five ſmaller trumps, you ſhould 


begin with the loweſt, unleſs you have a E of 
| ten, 


— 
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ten, nine, and eight, when you ſhould begin with 
the higheſt of the ſequence. 

Having ace, king, and two ſmall trumps, begin 
with a ſmall one. 

When you have ace, king, nave, and one ſmall 
trump, begin with the king. 

With king, queen, and two ſmall trumps, barks | 
with a ſmall one. 

With king, queen, ten, and one ſmall trump, be- 
gin with the king, and wait for the return of 
trumps from your partner, when you ſhould fineſſe 
your ten, in order to win the knave. 

When you have queen, knave, nine, and one ſmall 
trump, begin with the queen, in order to prevent 
the ten from making a trick. . 

With knave, ten, and two ſmall trumps, begin 
with a ſmall one. 

If you have knave, ten, eight, and one ſmall trump, 


| begin with the knave, i in order to prevent the nine 


making. 

When you have ten, nine, eight, and one ſmall 
trump, begin with the ten, which leaves 1t at your - 
diſcretion to paſs it ornot. | 

When you have ten, and gland ſmall trumps, be- 
gin with a {mall ous: -- -- | 


Particular Rules to be „ved. 


When you have ace, king, and four ſmall trumps, 
with a good ſuit, you ſhould play three rounds of 


trumps, to prevent your ſtrong ſuit being trumped. 


Having king, queen, and four ſmall trumps, with 
a good ſuit, trump out with the king, becauſe when 
you get the lead again, yu will have three rounds 
of trumps. 
When you have king, queen, ten, and three ſmall 
trumps, wich a gore ſuit, trump firſt with the king, 
G with 


246 The Game of Urhif. 
with the view of making the knave fall at the fe 
cond round; and do not wait }to fineſſe the ten, 
leſt your ſtrong ſuit ſhould be trumped. _ : 
' Having queen, knave, nine, and two ſmall trumps, 
and a good ſuit, trump firſt with a ſmall one. 
With the queen, knave, nine, and two ſmall 
trumps, and a good ſuit, trump firſt with the queen, 
with the view of making the ten fall at the fecond 
round: do pot wait to fineſſe the nine, but trump a 
ſecond tine. | | 
Havmng knave, ten, and three ſmall trumps, with 
a good ſuit, trump out with a ſmall one. 

With knave, ten, eight, and two ſmall trumps, | 
with a gobd ſuit, trump out with the knave, in hopes 
of the nine's falling at the ſecond round. EY; 4-2 

With ten, nine, eight, and two Tmall trumps, with 
a good ſuit, begin to trump with the ten. 


Roles for playing particular Games; after a Learner 
has attamed to ſome Degree of proficiency at the Game. 


I you are elder hand, and your game conſiſts of 
king, queen, and knave, of one ſuit ; ace, king, 
queen, and two ſmall cards, of another fort ; king 
and queen of a third ſuit, and three ſmall trumps; 
queſtion, how is this hand to be played ? Anſwer. 
You ſhould begin with the ace of your beſt ſuit, ora 
. trump, to acquaint your partner you have the com- 
mand of that fuit ; but you ſhould not proceed with 
the king of the ſame ſuit, but play a trump next. If 
you find your partner is not ſtrong enough to ſupport 
. you in trumps, and that your adverſary plays to your 
weak ſuit, viz. the king and queen only, in that caſe 
play the king of the beſt ſuit ; and if you judge 
there is a probability of either of your adverſaries 
being likely to trump that ſuit, proceed to play the 
king of the ſuit of which you have king, 3 and 
; DE | re. 
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knave. If your adverſaries do not play to your 
weakeſt ſuit, though apparently your partner cannot | 


aſſiſt you in trumps, continue trumping as often as. 
the lead comes into your hand. By this method, if 
your partner has but two trumps, and your adverſa- 
ries have four each, by three .rounds of trumps there 
remain onhy two trumps againft you. | 

If you be elder hand, and have ace, king, queen, 
and one ſmall trump, with a ſequence from the king 


of five in another ſuit, with four other cards of no 
value, begin with the queen of trumps, and purſue 


the lead with the ace, which will intimate to your 
partner thak you have the king; and as it would be 
bad play to chntinue trumps the third round, till you 
have firſt gained the command of your great ſuit, 
by ſtopping in this manner, it alſo acguaints your 
partner that you have the king and one trump only 
remaining; for if you had ace, king, queen, and 
two trumps more, and trumps went round twice, 
you could not be hurt by playing the king the third 


round. When you lead ſequence begin with the 
loweſt, becauſe if your partner has the ace he will 


play it, which makes way for your ſuit. Having ac- 


quainted your partner with the ſtate of your game, 


upon his getting the lgad, if he has any trumps re- 
maining, he will play trumps, with the probable ex- 
pectation that your king will purge the adverſaries 


hands of all their trumps, 


lf you be ſeeond player, and have ace, king, and 
two ſmall trumps, with a quint major of another ſuit, 
in the third ſuit you have the three ſmall cards, and 
in the fourth one. Your right hand adverſary be- 
gins with playing the ace of your weak ſuit, and 
then plays the * Do not upon this occaſion 
trump it, but throw away a loſing card; and if he 
next plays the queen, throw away 8 
card; and continue the ſame the fourth time, wit 
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- whe view that your partner may trump it, who will 


then play a trump, or to your ſtrong ſuit. 


Should trumps be played, dag ar them tus N 
ng ſuit. By 


rounds, and then enter upon your 
this means, if there ſnould happen to be four t 

in one of your adverſaries hands, and two in the other, 
which is probably the caſe, your partner having a 
right to three trumps out of the nine, your adver- 
ſaries have only fix between them: your ftrong ſuit 
will force- their beſt trumps, and you may make the 
odd trick in your hand only. On: the contrary, if 
you had trumped one of your adverſaries beſt cards, 


you would have weakened your own hand in ſuch a | 
manner, as probably not to make more than two 


tricks without your partner's aid, | 
If you have ace, queen, with three ſmall trumps, 
ace, queen, ten, and nine of another ſuit, with two 


fmall cards of each of the other ſuits, and your part- 


ner leads to your ace, . queen, ten and nine, and as 


you ſhould at this game rather endeavour to deceive 


your adverſaries than to acquaint your partner, put 
up the nine, which will naturally induce your ad- 


verſary to play trumps, if he ſhould win it. When 
trumps are played to you, return them upon your 


adverſary, preſerving the command in your own hand. 
Should your adverſary who led trumps, put up a 
trump, which your partner cannot win, 'and he has 
no good ſuit of his own to play, he will return your 


- partner's lead, thinking that ſuit lies between his 
partner and yours. Should this fineſſe ſucceed, it 


mult be very advantageous to you, and can ſcarce 


poſſibly be detrimental. 


Tf you have ace, king, and three ſmall trumps, 
with a quart from a king, and two ſmall cards of 


another ſuit, and one ſmall card to each of the other | 


ſuits, when your adverſary leads a ſuit of which your 


.” if 


partner 
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partner has a quart major, your partner puts tip the 


knave, and plays the ace: you refuſe playing to that 


ſuit, by playing your looſe card : when your partner 


will 

two 

By plays the king, your right hand adverſary trumps it 
mps with the knave or ten; do not trump over him, as. 
her, 
ag 2 
wer- 
ſuit 
the 


that might probably loſe you two or three tricks, 
by weakening your E. but in caſe he ſhould lead 
the ſuit that you have none of, trump it, and play 
the loweſt of your ſequences, in order to get the ace 
out of your partner or adverſary's hand; then as 
y, if ſoon as you have the lead, play two rounds of trumps, 


ards, and continue playing your ſtrong ſuit. If your ad- 


cha verſary, inſtead of playing to your weak ſuit, ſhould 


two play trumps, continue the two rounds, and next en- 
| deavour to get the command of your ſtrong ſuit. 
m | ; | | 
| = Games to be played when your Adverſary on your right 
part- | Hand turns up an Honour, with Inflruftions how to 
1d as play when an Honour is turned up on your left Hand. 
* If the knave is turned up on your right hand, and 
Put you have king, queen, and ten, with the view of 
ad- winning the knave play the king firſt, which will in- 
Vhen duce your partner to think you, have the queen and 
your ten remaining, particulzrly if you have a ſecond 
hanc. lead, and you do not preceed to play the queen. 
up 4 In the ſame ſituation, having the ace, queen, and 
e has ten, by playing your queen, it appears to the fame 
you purpoſe as the former rule. Is 
n his When the queen is turned up on your right hand, 
d, it and you have ace, king, and knave, by playing the 


king, the purpoſe of the former rule is anſwered. 
When an honour is turned, up on your left hand, 


nt and you hold no. honour, you ſhould play trumps 
om through that honour ;. but in caſe you hold an ho- 


nour, the ace excepted, you mult be cautious how 
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you play trumps, for if your partner has no hae, 


your adverſary will retort your own game upon you, 
Caſes for demonſtrating the Danger of forcing you 


artner. 


A, B, are partners. A. has a a quint -major in 
trumps, with a quint major and three ſmall cards of 
another ſuit. A has the lead; and the adverſaries, 
C and D, have-only five trumps in either hand; in 
this caſe, A having the lead, wins every trick. 

On the contrary, if C has five ſmall trumps, with 
a quint major, and three ſmall cards of another ſuit, 


and C has the lead, who forces A to trump firſt, by | 


this means A wins only five tricks. 


T he Advantage of a Sa aw. 


A and B are partners: A has a quart major in 
elubs, being trumps, another quart major in hearts, 


another quart major in diamonds, and the ace of 


ſpades. The adverſaries, C and D, have the follow- 


ing cards, namely, C has four trumps, eight hearts 


and one ſpade; D has five trumps, and eight dia 
monds; C leads a heart, D trumps it; D plays a 


diamond, C trumps it; and thus continuing the ſaw, 


each partner trumps a quart major of A's, and C be- 
ing to play at the ninth trick, plays a ſpade, which 
D trumps: thus C and D win the nine firſt tricks, 
and leave A with his quart major in trumps, ohly. 

The foregoing caſe evidently proves the . 
of purſuing a ſaw when once eltabliſhed. 


Directions for er when an Hee, Tine: or Queen, 
it perceived on your right Hand, 


If the ace is turned up on your right hand, and 


you have the ten and nine of trumps only, with ace, 


king, and queen, of another ſuit, and eight _ 
. | 3 


* 


it, otherwiſe his beſt ſuit, 
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cards of no value, queſtion, how ſhould this game 


be played? Anſ. Begin with the ace, which inti- 


mates to your partner, that you are in poſſeſſion of 
the command of that fuit. Afterwards play your 
ten of trumps, as it is five to two that your partner 


has king, queen, or knave of trumps; and though _ 


it is near ſeven to two he has not two honours, yet if 
he ſhould, chance to have them, and they are the 
king and knave, your partner will paſs your ten of 


trumps; and as it is thirteen to twelve againſt the. 


laſt player's holding the queen of trumps, if your 
partner has it not, when your partner has the lead, 
he will play to your ſtrong ſuit ; and upon your hav- 
ing the lead, you. ſhould play the nine of trumps, 


which enables your partner te be pretty near certain 


of winning the queen, if he lies behind her. 

Should the king or queen be turned up on the right 
hand, the like method of play may. be purſued ; but 
you ſhould always diſcriminate with reſpect to your 
partner's abilities, as a good player will make a pro- 
per uſe of ſuch play ; but it will ſeldom, if ever, be 


of any ſervice to a bad one, 
of trumps, and you ſhould have the ace and four 
ſmall trumps, with a good ſuit, in this ſituation it is 
your intereſt to paſs the king ; and though he ſhould 


have the queen and knave of trumps, with one more, 


if he be a tolerable player, he will play the ſmall one, 
upon the ſuppoſition that his partner may have the 
ace. If he plays the ſmall one, you are to paſs it, 


as it is an equal chance that your partner has a bet - 


ter trump than the laſt player: if this ſhould be the 
caſe, and he is not a bad player, he will judge you 
have grounds for playing in this manner, and there- 
fore if he has a third trump remaining he will play 


If the adverſary on your right hand leads the king 
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by Che Game of Whit, 
A critical Caſe to win an odd Trick. 


A and Z are partners againſt C and D, and the 
game is nine all, with the trumps all played out; A 
being the laſt player has the ace, and four other 
ſmall cards of a ſuit, in his own hand, and a thir- 
teenth card remaining ; B has only two fmall cards 
of A's ſuit ; D has king, knave, and one ſmall card 
of the ſame ſuit. A and B have won three tricks; 
C and D have won four tricks ; hence it follows, that 
A muſt wi AO tricks out of the ſix remaining 
cards to avoid loſing the game; C leads this ſuit, 
and D plays the king; A gives him that trick, D 
returns the ſame, A paſſes it, and C plays his queen, 
C and D have now won fix tricks, and C fancying 
his partner has the ace of that ſuit returns it, where- 
by A wins the four laſt tricks, which make him 
game. 5 | | 
If you ſhould hold the king and five ſmall trumps, 
and your right hand opponent plays the queen, do 
not in this caſe play your king, as it is an equal 
chance your partner has the ace; and if your adver- 
ſary ſhould have king, knave, ten, and one fmall 
- trump, it is likewiſe an equal bet that the ace lies 
ſingle, either in your, adverſary or partner's hand; 
in either caſe, it would be bad play to put on your 
king: but if the queen of trumps ſhould be led, 
and you have the king, with two or three trumps, it 
is judgment to put on the king, as it is good play 
to lead from the queen, and one ſmall trump only. 
In this caſe, if your partner has the knave of trumps, 
and your left hand adverſary holds the ace, you loſe 
the trick by not putting on the king. 
Te ten or nine being turned up on your right hand, Ct. 


If the ten is turned up on your right hand, and 
you have the king, knave, nine, and two ſmall 
trumps, with eight other cards of no value, * you 

| | ou 


willing to force you, he wi 
by which change of play, it is almoſt demonſtrable 


ſhould lead trumps, begin with the knave, in order 
to prevent the ten from making; and though it is 
only about five to four that your partner holds an 
honour, yet if that ſhould fail, by fineſſing your 
nine, on the return of trumps from your partner, 
the ten remains at your devotion. | 
When the nine is turned up on your right hand, 
and you have knave, ten, and eight, and two ſmall 
trumps, by leading the knave, it anfwers the ſame 
purpoſe as in the preceding caſe. TE. 
There is a great difference between a lead of 
choice, and a forced lead of your partner; becauſe 
in the firſt inftance, it is ſuppoſed he leads from his 
belt ſuit, and diſcovering your deficiency in that fuit, 
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and not being ſufficient pope ful in trumps, nor 
will play 


that he is weak in trumps. Should he perſiſt in 


continuing his firſt lead, ſuppoſing him a goo! | 


layer, you are to conclude he is ftkrong in trumns, 
ds ! 


and it is a clue for you to play yaur game accard- 
\ | | | 


ingly. . | 
It is particularly detrimental at this game, to 


change ſuits frequently: becauſe in every freſh ſuit, 


you riſk giving your adverſary the ten ace; conſe- 
quently, though you lead, and are poſſeſſed of the 
queen, ten, and three ſmall ones of that lead, and 
your partner plays the nine only, if you happen tv 
be weak in trumps, and you have no tolerable ſuir 
to lead from, your belt play is to purſue the lead of 
that ſuit by playing your queen, which leaves it in 
your partner's choice, whether he will trump it or 
not, in caſe he ſhould have no more of that ſuit ; but 
upon your ſecond lead, if you ſhould have queen or 
knave of any other ſuit, and one card only of the 
fame ſuit, it would be judicious to lead from your 
queen or knave of either of thoſe two ſuits, the odds 

| H | being 


his next belt ſuit; 
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trumps, will make the remainder. of that ſuit by 
fetching out their trumps. You may play m_ 
41 


1 bein five to two that your partner has one honour at 
17 leaſt in either of thoſe ſuits. „„ : 
ir When you have ace, king, and a ſmall card, of any 
1 ſuit, with four trumphs, ſhould your right hand ad- . 
it verſary lead that ſuit, paſs it, as it is an equal wa 
WE your partner has a better card in that ſuit than th 1 
Ws; third hand; in this caſe you gain a trick; if other- i 
AM wiſe, having four trumps, you need not be under 
if any apprehenſions of loſing by it, as when the trumps 4 
1 are played, it may be ſuppoſed the long trump is in b. 
* your hand. | 5 1 
4 A Caſe which often happens. „ 
5 If you have two trumps remaining, when the ad- n 
. verſaries have only one, and your partner appears to 8 
* have a ſtrong ſuit, you ſhould play trumps, although 
1 you may have the worſt, in order to pave the way 
ti | for your partner's ſuit, by extracting the trumps 
5 from your adverſaries. — _ 
WH, T he Method of playing the Sequences. N 
1 Play the higheſt in ſequences of trumps, : unlefs on! 
x * you have ace, king, and queen; in that caſe play 50 
160 the loweſt, which acquaints your partner with the if 
1 | ſtate of your hand. tru 
- If you have the king, queen, and knave, and two and 
, ſmall ones, which are not trumps, 'begin with the 
14K knave, whether ſtrong in trumps or not, as he Thi 
—_ . make way for the whole ſuit to bring the ace out. | 
| Being ſtrong in trumps, and having a ſequence of WW. 5 
{4 queen, knave, and ten, with two ſmall cards of a have 
1 ſuit, you ſhould play the higheſt of your ſequence; lame 
Ls þ for if either of your adverſaries ſhould trump that with 
11 ſuit in the ſecond round, you being alſo ſtrong in trun 
i 


— 
> r 


play the king; and when there are only 
number, the ſame method ſhould be obſerved with 


like manner when poſſeſſed of the knave, ten, and 
nine, and two ſmall cards-of the ſame ſuit. 

Having king, queen, and knave, with one ſmall 
card of any ſuit, whether ſtrong in trumps or not, 
four in 


inferior ſequences. | | 

If you are weak in trumps, begin by the loweſt 
of the ſequence, becauſe. if your. partner ſhould 
have the loweſt of that fait, he will make it. Should 
you have the ace and four ſmall. cards of a ſuit, and 
be weak in trumps, leading from that ſuit you ſhould 


play the ace. When ſtrong in trumps, the game 
may be played in a different. manner. | 


New Case. 


How to play for an odd Trick. 


If you are elder hand, and have the ace, king, 
and three ſmall trumps, with four ſmall cards of an- 


other ſuit, three ſmall cards of the third ſuit, and 
one ſmall card of the fourth ſuit, queſtion, how are 


you to play? Youare to lead the ſingle card, which, 


if won by the laſt player, induces him to play 
trumps, or to play to your weak ſuit, in which you 
and your partner gain the ten ace. 


to lead. : 


= Suppoſe he plays the ace of the ſuit of. which you 


have only one, and proceeds: to play the king of the 
lame ſuit, and your right hand adverſary trumps it, 
with the queen, knave or ten, you ſhould not over 
trump him, but throw away the ſmalleſt card of 
your weakeſt ſuit, as this will leave your partner the 
= player, and give him the ten ace in your weak 
ult, ? 


H 2 . Th 
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The like Caſes ſuppoſing you want four or five Points, 


and are elder Hand, 


Play a ſmall tramp, and if your partner has a.bet- 
ter trump than the E player, and returns the lend, 
put in your king of trumps, and then play the ſuit 
of which you poſſeſs four cards. 5 805 


A ſecond Cafe. 


A and B are partners againſt C and D; twelre 
trumps are played out, and ſeven ca-ds only remain. 
in each hand, of which A has the laſt trump, and 
 lIkewifſe the ace, king, and four ſmall cards of a ſuit, 

queſtion, whether A ſhould play the ace and king of 
that ſuit, or a ſmall one? Anſ. A ſhould play a 
mall card of that ſuit, as it is an equal bet his part- 
ner has a better card in that ſuit than the laſt player; 
and in this caſe, if four cards of the ſuit happen to 
be in either of the adverſaries hands, by this manner 
of playing, he will be enabled to make five tricks in 
that ſait. Should neither of the adverſaries have 
more than three cards in thab ſuit, it is an equal bet 

that he wins ſix tricks in it. 1 
If A and B are partners againſt C and D; and 

eight trumps have been played out, and A has four 
trumps remaining, C having the. beſt trump, and is 
to lead, ſhould C play his trump or not.? No; be- 
cauſe as he would have three trumps in A's hand, if 
A's partner has any capital ſuit to make, by C's 
keeping the trump in his hand, he'can prevent his 
making that ſuit. | | | 

A Caſe Curigſity. 

Suppoſing three hands of cards, containing three 

cards in each hand, let A. name the trumps, and let 


B chooſe which hand he pleaſes. A having the 
choice of either the other two hands, will win two 


tricks, — Clubs are trumps: firſt hand, ace, king, 
1 a an 
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and fix of hearts z ſecond hand, queen and ten of 


hearts, with ten of trumps; third hana, nine of 
hearts, with two and three of trumps; the firſt hand 
wins of the ſecond, the ſecond wins of the third, 
and the third wins of the firſt, | 


Laws of the Game at Whiſt, as played at White's and 
Stapletan's Chocolate Houſer, te 


Of dealing. 


Fig. If a card is turned up in dealing, it is in 
the option of the adverſe party to call a new deal; 
but if either of them have been the cauſe of turning 
up ſuch card, in that caſe the dealer has his option. 

Second. If a card is faced in the deal, the dealer 
muſt deal again, unleſs it is the laſt card. 

Third, Every perſon ought to ſee he has thirteen 
cards dealt; therefore if any one ſhould happen to 
have only twelve, and does not diſcover it till feveral 
tricks are played, and the reſt of the players have 
their proper number, the deal ſtands good ; and alſo 
the perſon who plays with twelve cards, is to he pu- 
niſhed for each. revoke, in caſe he has made any; 
but if any of the other players happens to have four- 
teen cards, in that caſe the deal is loſt. | 

Fourth. The dealer ſhould: leave in view upon the 
table the turn-up card, till it is his turn to play; and 
after he has mixed it with his other cards, no one is 
entitled to demand what card was turned up, but 


may aſk what are trumps. Hence follows that the 
dealer cannot name a wrong card, which otherwiſe ._. - 


ne might do. | 
Fifth, None of the players ought to take up or 
look at their cards, while any perſon is dealing; and 
it the dealer ſhould happen to miſs deal, he ſhall deal 
again, unleſs it ari'-s from his partner's fault; and 
if a card is turner, up in dealing, no new deal ſhall 
l N be 


= The Game of Mpitt. 
be called, unleſs the partner has been the cauſe of 
it. | . 
Sixth. A deals, and inſtead of turning up the 
trump, puts the trump card upon the reſt of his cards, 
with the face downwards ;—he is to loſe the deal. 
| Of playing out of turn. 
Seventh, If any perſon plays out of turn, it is in 
the option of either of the adverſaries to call the card 
played, at any time in the deal, provided his playing 
it does not cauſe him to revoke : or if either of the 
adverſe party is to lead, he may deſire his partner to 
name the ſuit he chooſes to have him lead; and when 
a ſuit 18 thus named, his partner muſt. play it if he 
has it. | 2 | | 

Eighth. A and B are partners againſt C and D; 
A plays the ten of a ſuit, the adverſary C, plays the 
knave of the ſame ſuit ; but before D plays, his part- 
ner leads a thirteenth, or ſome other card; the pe- 
nalty ſhall be in the option of A or B, to win the 
trick if he can. 0 | x 

| Ninth. A and B are partners againſt C and D; A 
leads a club, his partner B, plays before the adverſa- 
ry C; in this caſe D has a right to play before his 
partner C, becauſe B played out of his turn. 

Tenth. If the ace, or any other card of a ſuit ii 
led, and it ſhould happen that the laſt player plays out 
of his turn, whether his partner has any of the ſuit led 
or not, provided he is not forced to revoke, he is net- 
ther entitled to trump it or win-the trick. 

Of revoking. 

Zlevenihb. If a revoke ſhould be made, the adver- 
ſaries may add three to their ſcore, or take three 
tricks from the revoking party, or take down three 
from their ſcore; and the revoking party, provided 


they are up, notwithſtanding the penalty, muſt re; 


main at nine; the revoke taking place of any othe 
ſcore of the game. 1 
Twelſib. 
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Twelfth, If any perſon revokes, and, before the 
cards are turned, diſcovers it, the adverſe party may 
call the higheſt or loweſt card of the ſuit led, or hw 
the option to call the card then played, at any period 
of the deal, when it does not cauſe a revoke. 

Thirtenth. No revoke to be claimed till the trick 
i turned and quitted, or the party who revoked, or 


his partner has played again. 
Fourteenth, If any perſon claims a revolis, the ad- 


verſe party are not to mix their cards, upon forfeiture 


of the revoke. 


Fifteenth, No revoke can be claimed after the cards 
are cut for a new deal. + 
Of calling Honours. 
Sixteenth, If a.perſon calls at any point of a game, 
except eight, either of the adverſe parties may call a 
new deal; and they are at liberty to conſult each 


other, whether they will have a new deal. 


Seventeenth, After the trump card is turned up, no 
perſon muſt remind his partner to call, on — of 
loſing a point. 

Eighteenth. When the trump card is turned up, 
no honours in the preceding deal can be ſet up, unleſs 
they were before claimed. 

Nineteenth. If any perſorcalls at the point of eight, 
and his partner anſwers, and both the oppoſite par- 
ties have thrown down their cards, arfd it appears 
that the other ſide had not two by honours, in this 


caſe they may conſult with each other whether they 


will ſtand the deal or not. 

Twentieth, If any perſon calls at eight after he 
las played, it ſhall be 1n the option of his adverſaries 
to call a ne: deal. | 

Of ſeparoting or ewig the Cards. 


 Twoenty-firft. If any perſon ſeparates a card from 


the reſt, the adverſe party may call it, prov ided they 
dame it, and prove che ſeparation ; but in caſe they 
| call 
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call a wrong card, they are liable to have the high! 
or loweſt card called in any fait led during that deal 
T venty-/econd, If any perſon throws his cards 
upon the table, with their faces upwards, ſuppoſing 
that he has loft the game, the adverſarics are entitled 
to call any of the cards when they judge proper, 
provided they do not make the player revoke, and he 

is not to take up his cards again. = 
= Twenty-third, If any perſon is ſure of winning 
every trick in his hand, he may ſhew his cards upon 
the table; but he is then liable to have all his eardy 
cd 7 i | . | 
Of omitiing to play to a Trick, 7 
ö W A und. B are partners againſt ( p K 
and D; A leads a club, C plays the ace of clubs, aud * 
D, partner to C, takes up the trick, without play: 3 10 
. card, A and the reſt of the players play on, 5 10 


till it appears D has one card more than the reſt; the 6 10 
penalty is in the option of the adverſaries to cal: lo 
new dea. „ | ; lo 

. ReſpeRing who played any particular Card. '9b 


« ' . Twenty-ffth. Each perſon in playing, ſhould lay 
his card before him; after which, if either of the 2 to 
adverſe party mixes his card with the player's, who 3 to 
- purſued this method, his partner is entitled to de- 4 to 
mand each perſon to lay his card before him, but not WW 5 to 
to enquire-who played any particular card, 
Rules to play any Hand of Cards, according to the near 7 to 


"Calculations of your Partner's holding certain ir- 8 to 
ning Cards. | ; TY 9 to 

1. That he has not one certain winning 3 to 
card — — 1 to 4 to 

2. Not two certain winning cards 17 to : 5 to 
but it is about.5 to 4 that he has one Tis 

or both, or „ 32 to 25 WF 7 to 
3. That he has one card out of any three 8 to 
| certain winning cards, about 5 to ? 9 to 


4. That 
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4. That nodes not three certain win 
ning cards, about 31 to 1, or - 681 to 22 
5. That he has not two of them, 
about 7 to 2, or — — 547 to 156 
6. That he has not one of them, Th 
| about 7 to 6, or — — 378 to 325 
7. That he holds one or two of them, | 
is in his favour about 13 to 6, or 481 to 222 
8. And about 5 to 2 that he holds 
one, two, or all three of them. 
The odds of the game calculated with the deal. 
The odds i in favour of the deal at ſtart- 
| ing, are- — 
1 love — 
2 love — — 
3 love — — 
4 love — cw 
5 love, an even bet af the lurch 
6 lbohre ens... 
7 love — FOR 
8 love — _ 
g love, not quite 5 to 1, but out 


2 to 
3 to 
4 to 
5 to 
6 to 
7 to 
8 to 


21 to 20 
11 to 10 
5 to 
3 to 
7 to 
2 to 
5 to 
7 to 
5 to 
9 to 
9 to 
9 to 
9 to 
9 to 
9 to 
3 to 
9 to 
4 to 


8 to 
4 to 
8 to 
1 
8 to 
4 to 
7 to 
1 


— 


Sesso See 
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4 to 3 — — — 7 to 
5 to 3 „„ 
6 to 3 — — — 7 to 
1 to 3 — — — 7 
8 0 3 — — 7 to 
9 to 3 about — — 3 to 
5 to 4 — — — ; to 
to 4 — | — 6 to 
7 to 4 — — — 2 to 
8 to 4 — — — 3 to 
9 to 4 about — — — 5 to 
6 to 5 — 9 * 
Saas _ _— 2 
98 to 5 — — — m 7 
9 to 5 — — — 1 2 to 
7 to 6 — — — 4 to 
8 to 6 — — — 2 to 
9 to 6 — — —— 7 to 
8 to ” above — — — 3 to 
9 to 7 about — — — 12 to 


9 to 8, or ratber 8 to 9, the odds being 
in favour of 8 about 3 and a half 
per cut, according to the niceſt 


calculation. 


ba caltulated for betting throughout the whole rubhe 
with the deal. 


If the firft game of a rubber is won, with 
q love of the ſecond, on the ſame fide, 
the odds of the rubber are nearly 13 to! 

Suppoſe the firſt game, and 8 love of the 
ſecond 1s got, the odds are e rather more 

than — — 1 3 to 1 
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When thi firſt guane ia de, and 7 love: 


of the ſecond, near — 8 to 2 
Ditto, and 6 love of the b about 6 to 1 
Ditto, and 4 love of the ſecond, about 5 to 1 
Ditto, and 3 love of the ſecond, about 9 to 2 
Ditto, and 2 love of the ſecond, about 4 to 1 
Ditto, and 1 love inf the ſocend, abvet 7 to 3 


Odds againſt the dealer throughout the rubber. 
With the firſt game, and 9 love of the 


GN» + „ 0. + 0» -— = a wo m dw. + mn A 7 


| ſecond, about — 11 to 1 
| Ditto, and 8 love of the ſecond, rather 

| more than — 11 to 1 
; Fir game, 9 love of the ſecond — 9 to1 
Ditto, and 6 love of the ſecond —— 7 to 1 
g Ditto, and 5 love of the ſecond — 5 to 1 
ö Ditto, and 4 love of the ſecond — 4 to 1 
{ Ditto, and 2 love of the ſecond —— 7 to 2 
/ Ditto, and 1 love of the ſecond, near 13 to 6 
J 

J 


| The terms or technical expre ont uſed at Whift. 


Finęſſing, is endeavouring to gain a trick, in wth 
the player has the beſt and third beſt of a ſuit, by 
EE. the third beſt, and running the rifk of his 
adverſary's having the ſecond beſt, which being two 
to one in the player's favour, he may judicioufly 

ber rilk the event. 

Forcing, is compelling a partner or adverſary to 

trump, of which he has none. 5 


Long trump, is having one or trumpe in band, 
=P when all tize reſt are played. 
6 Looſe card, is one of no valud, and therefore the 
propereſt to throw away. 


Points, Ten of theſe conſtitute the game; honours 
hen as well as tricks telling towards the gamd. 
| Terce, is a ſequence of any three ſucceſſive cards in 
the ſame ſuit. 

= Judt, 


he 


 fary muſt inevitably Joſe the laſt trick, let what card 


the beſt and third beſt of the ſuit played, and being 


Me. ſball conclude our Treatiſe on Whiſt, with what i 


Leet the player place the trumps to the left of al 


the trumps are played. 
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Quart, is a ſequence of any four ſucceſſive ecards; 
from quart major, which 1s a ſequence of ace, king, pla 


queen and knave, in any ſuit, to cards of the loweſt bet 


— | 
Dnint, is upon the ſame principle a ſequence of ſho 

five cards. F 

. See-ſaw, is when a ſuit, or two ſuits, are trum 

by both partners, and they keep playing thoſe ſuits to 


to each other alternately. rul 
Score, is the ſtate and account of the game till its it v 
concluion. | rec 


Tea-nace, is having the firſt and third beſt cards, and 
being the laſt player, by which ſituation, the adver- 


may be played of the ſuit. Example, if the player, 
who has ace and queen of any ſuit, and his adverſa- 
ry leads that ſuit, he muſt win two tricks by having 


4 


the laſt player. 


- fliled a Technical Memory, or an Aſſiſtant to know 
<vhat cards have been played, and which remains in 


hand. 


the other ſuits in his hand, his beſt or ſtrongeſt ſuit 
next, his ſecond belt next, and his weakeſt laſt on the 
right hand. _ | & 

If in the courſe of play, he finds he has the beft 
card remaining of any fuit, he ſhould place it to the 
right of them, as it muſt certainly win a trick after al 


When he finds he is poſſeſſed of the ſecond beſt 
card of any ſuit, to remember, let him place it on the 
right hand of that card he has already to remember 25 
tlie beft card remaining. © 
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belt card and his third beſt. 
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If he has the third beſt card of any ſuit, he ſhould 
place a ſmall card of that ſuit between the ſecond 


In order to remember his partner's firſt lead, he 


ſhould place a ſmall card of that ſuit led, entirely to 
the left of the trumps or trump, in caſe he has but ene, 


When he deals, let him put the trump turned up 
to the left of all his trumps ; and as it is a kind of 
rule, he ſhould keep this trump as long as he is able, 


it will be more out of the way, and eaſier for him to 


recollect. „ 


How to diſcover when, and in what ſuit, an adverſary 
revokes. 1 

The player ſhould ſeparate four of his tricks from 
the remainder, remembering the firſt of theſe ſour 
tricks to ſtand for clubs, the ſecond for diamonds, 
the third for hearts, and the laſt for ſpades. In caſe 
he ſuſpects the revoke to have been made in ſpades, 
ſeparate the fourth trick a ſmall diſtance fr:-m the 
other three; if in hearts, ſeparate the third and fourth 
from the firſt and ſecond, and in like manner the reſt. 
From theſe tricks, the player will receive aſſiſtance, 
as it were, alphabetically; ſuppoſing the firſt trick to 
fand for the letter A, ſo clubs beginning with C, 
they ſhould be neareſt to the firſt letter of the alpha- 
bet; diamonds beginning with D ſhould ſtand next; 


hearts and ſpades then come in turn; by which means 


he may very eaſily recolle& the ſuit, in which lie 
thinks the revoke has been made. And by remov- 
ing theſe towards the adverſary he ſuſpects of having 


revoked, he will probably remember in which trick 
the revoke took place. | 


The 
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| | | | pai 

\ HIS is a very faſhionable game, particularly Wl Mar 

| amongſt the ladies. It is played by four per- yo 

ſons, with forty cards, the reſidue of a whole pack, Daft 

after the four tens, nines, and eights, are diſcarded. Fon 

They are dealt three by three, and one round four, to di 

the right hand player. The trump is made by him 
or her, who plays, with or without calling, by nam- 
ing ſpades, clubs, diamonds, or hearts, and the ſuit 
ſo named become trumps. If the perſon who names 
the trump ſhould miſtake, and ſay ſpades inſtead of 
clubs, or if he names two ſuits, the firſt named are 

trumps. | | | 

The cards placed according to their natural value. 

Hearts and Diamonds. Spades and Clubs. Tota 

king | nd: 

Auen N | {pad} 

knave £ knave faite 

ace 5 ſeven TI 

deuce | = 6 cul 

hour”. | five ſeven 

five | four -M the ] 

ſix three Exar 

ſeven deuce een 

e | | clubs 

Total ten. Total nine. | felt. 

| Pg 


The reaſon that the aces of ſpades and clubs are bone 
not mentioned, is becauſe they are invariably trumps, of the 
let whatever ſuit be played. The ace of ſpades be- 


ing always the firſt, and the ace of clubs the thud * 
trump. : Ways 


The the fe 
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The cards placed according to tit wales wks trumps. 
' Hearts and Diamonds. Spades and Clubs. 


Spadille, the ace of ſpades. Spadille, the ace of 
Manille the ſeven of hearts - ſpades. 
or diamonds. - Manille, the two of 
Baſto, the ace of clubs. | ſpades or clubs. 
Pont, the ace of hearts or Baſto, the ace of clubs. 
diamonds, | Ko 


king king 
queen queen 
knave * | Eknave 
deuce | ſeven 
three 1 
four five 
five | four 
fix | three 
Total twelve. Total eleven. 


Hence it is clear from the preeeding tables, that 
ſpadille and baſto are always trumps, and that the red 
ſuits have one trump more than the black. 

There is a trump between ſpadille and baſto, which 
is called manille, and is in black the deuce, in red the 
ſeven; they are the ſecond cards when trumps, and 
the laſt in their reſpective ſuits when not trumps. 
Example : the deuce of ſpades being ſecond trump, 
when they are trumps, and the loweſt card when 
_ hearts, or diamonds are trumps, and ſo of the 
TIelt, 

Ponto 18 the ace of hearts or diamonds, which. are 
above the king, and the fourth trump, when either 
of thoſe ſuits are trumps z but are below the knave, 
and called ace of. diamonds or hearts, when they are 
not trumps. The two of hearts or diamonds is al- 
ways ſuperior to the three, the three to the four, 
the four to the five, and the five to the fix ; the fix 

e is 


— — — * 
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is only ſuperior to the ſeven. when it is not trumps, 
for when the ſeven is manille, it is the ſecond trump. 


The three matadores, as they are called, are ſpa- 


dille, manille, and baſto, whoſe privilege is, when the 
player has no other trumps but them, and trumps are 
led he is not obliged to play them, but may play what 
card he thinks proper, provided, however, that the 
trump led is of an inferior value; but if ſpadille 
ſhould be led, he that has manille or baſto only, it 
compelled to play it, which is the caſe with baſto in 


reſpect to manille, the ſuperior matadore always for- 


cing the inferior. Although, properly ſpeaking, 
there are but three matadores, yet all thoſe. trumps 
which ſucceed the three firſt without interruption, 
are alio called matadores ; but the three firſt only en- 
joy the privilege above ſtated. The number of the 
matadores are ſpccified' in the ſecond table above, by 
the order and rank of the cards when they are trumps. 


Cf the manner of playing the game and dealing the card, 
of the ſtakes, of the manner of ſpeaking, and of the beg. 
Every one is to play as he thinks proper, and moſt 


advantageouſly to his own game. 
He is not to encourage his friend to play; but 


each perſon ſhould know what to do, when he is to 


lay. | 
: The ſtakes conſiſt of ſeven equal billets or con- 


tracts, as they are ſometimes called, compriſing the 


ten counters and fiſhes, which are diſtributed to each 


player. A mille is equal to ten fiſh, and every fiſh 
to ten counters: the value of the fiſh is according to 


the players agreement, as alſo the number of tours, 


which are uſually fixed at ten, and marked by turning 

the corners of a care. | 
Shouid the cards be wrong dealt, or ſhould there 
be two of the ſame ſuit, as for example, two do 
— BE 


* 
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of ſpades, there muſt be a freſh deal, provided the 
miſtake is diſcovered before the cards are all played. 
A new deal muſt likewiſe take place if a card is 
turned in dealing, as it might be prejudicial to him 
who might have it; and if there ſhould be ſeveral 
cards turned, the ſame muſt take place. No penalty 
is inflicted for dealing wrong, but the dealer muft 


deal gas ET: | 
Each player having got his ten cards, he that is 


on the right hand of the dealer, after examining his 
game, and finding his hand proper to play, muſt aſk if 
they play; or, if he has not a good hand, he paſſes, 
and ſo the ſecond, third, and fourth. All four may 
paſs : but he who has ſpadille, after having ſhewn or 
named it, is compelled to play, by calling a king. 

If the deal 1s played 1n this manner, or one of the 
players has aſked leave, and no one choofing to play 
without calling, the eldeſt hand muſt begin, previouſly 
naming his ſuit, and the king he calls: he who wins 
the trick muſt play another card, and the reſt of 
courſe till the game 1s finiſhed. The tricks are then 
reckoned, and if the ombre, meaning him who ſtands 
the game, has, together with him who has king call- 
ed, fix tricks, they have won, and are accordingly 
paid the e, the conſolation and the matadores, if 
they hens th and divide what is upon the game, 
and the beaſts, if any there be. - f 

Should they make only five tricks, it is a remiſe, and 
they are beaſted, what goes upon the game, paying 
to the other players the conſolation and the mata- 
dores. When the tricks are equally divided between 
them, they are alſo beaſted; and if they make only 
four tricks between them, it is a remiſe. Should 
they make leſs, they loſe codille, and in that caſe pay 
their adverſaries what they ſhould have received if 
they had won, namely, the game, conſolation, and 

ng 3 matadores, 
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matadores, if they have them, and are beaſted what 
is upon the game; and if they win codille, divide the 
ſtakes. The beaſt, and every thing that is paid, 
ariſe equally from the two loſers ; one half by him 
who calls, and the other moiety by him who is called; 
equally the ſame in caſe of codille as a remiſe, unleſs 
the ombre does not make three tricks, in which caſe, 
he who is called is not only exempt from paying half 
the beaſt, but alſo the game, conſolation, and mata- 
dores, if there are any, which in that caſe the ombre 

ays alone, and likewiſe in caſe of a codille as a remiſe. 
| This rule is enforced to prevent unreaſonable games 

being played. . ; | 
A ſinge caſe may occur, in which if the bmbre 
makes only one trick, he is not beaſted alone, which 
is when not having a good hand, he paſſes, and all 
the other players have paſſed likewiſe, and he hav- 
ing ſpadille is compelled to play. In this caſe it would 
be unjuſt to oblige him to make three or four tricks; 
wherefore, he who is called pays a moiety of the lol- 
ing ; and for the ſame reaſon, he who has ſpadille, 


with a bad hand, ſhould paſs, in order that if he is 


_ afterwards obliged to play by calling a king, (which 
is called forced ſpadille), he may not be beaſted ſingly. 

The player who has once paſſed, cannot be allowed 
to play; and he who has aſked leave cannot refuſe to 
play, unleſs another ſhould propoſe playing without 
| When a perſon has four kings, he may call a queen 
to one of his kings, but not that which is trumps. 
He who has one or more kings, may call one of thoſe 
kings; but in this caſe, he muſt make fix tricks alone, 
and therefore wins or loſes ſingly. The king of the 
ſuit in which he plays cannot be called. | 


No one ſhould play out of his turn, although he is 


not beaſted for the treſpaſs. 
ty When 
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When he who is not eldeſt of hand, has the king 
called, and plays ſpadille, manille, or baſto, or even 
the king called, in order to ſhew that he is the friend, 
having other kings that he is apprehenſive the ombre 
may trump, he is not to be allowed to go for the 
vole ; and he is beafted if it ſhould appear it is done 
with that deſign, | St 

No hand is allowed to be ſhewn, though codille may 
already be won, in order that it may be ſeen whether 
the ombre is beaſted fingly. e 

Should the ombre or his friend ſnew his cards, be- 
fore he has made ſix tricks, judging that he might 
have made them, and there ſhould appear a poſſibi- 
lity of preventing his making them, the other 
players may compel him to play his cards in what 
order they chooſe. 

It is only neceſſary for a player to name his ſuit, 
when he plays, without calling a king. 

Whoever plays without calling, muſt himſelf make 
fix tricks to win; all the other players being united 
againſt him, and therefore exert their combined efforts 


to diſtreſe him. 


Whoever plays without calling, is permitted to 
play in preference to any other who would play with 
calling: nevertheleſs, if he who has aſked leave, will 
play without calling, he has the preference of him 
who would force him. Theſe are the two methods 
of playing without calling, which are called forced. 

He who plays without calling, not dividing the 
winnings with any other player, conſequently when 
he loſes pays all himſelf. Should he loſe by remiſe, 
he is beaſted, and pays each other player the conſola- 
lin, the ſans appeller, (commonly erroneouſly called 
the ſans prendre,) and the matadores, ſhould there be 
any. Should he loſe codille, he is alſo beaſted, and 
pays each player what he would have received from 


them if he had been the winner. Thoſe who win 
| K 2 codille 
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codille divide the gains; and if there are any remain- 
ing counters, they belong to the player of the three 
who may have ſpadille, or the higheſt tramp. in the 
ſucceeding deal. The ſame ryle — with reſpect 


to him who calls one of his own kings, he wins or 


loſes alone, as in the other caſe, except the ſans ap- 


eller, which he pays if a loſer, or receives as a win- 


ner, although he plays ſingly. 
Should he ply: — appeller, though he may have 


a ſure game, he is compelled to name his ſnit, which 


_ neglecting, ſhewing his cards, and ſaying I play ſans 


appeller, in this caſe either of the reſt of the players 
can oblige him to play in which ſuit he chooſes, 
though he ſhould not have a trump in that ſuit; 

When a perſon has aſked leave, he 1s not allowed 
to play ſans appeller, unleſs he is forced: in this 
caſe, as beforementioned, he has the preference of 
the other players, by whom he is forced. 

No player is compelled to trump, when he is nqt 
poſſeſſed of any of the ſuit led, nor obliged to play a 
higher card in that ſuit if he has it, it being optional 
to him, although he is the laſt player, and the trick 
belongs to the ombre : but he is compelled to play in 
the ſuit led if he can, otherwiſe he renounces. 

Should he ſeparate a card from his game and ſhew 
it, he is compelled to play it; if, by not doing it, 
the game ſhould be prejudiced, or give any intelli- 
gence to his friend, but particularly if it ſhould be a 


matadore. He who plays /ans appeller, or by calling 


himſelf, is not ſubject to this rule. 

One player may turn the tricks made by the others, 
and reckon what has been played, each time only it 
is his turn to play. 

Should he, inſtead of turning a player's tricks, 
turn and Tee his game, or ſhew it to the other players, 
he is beaſted, together with him whoſe cards he tum. 
ed, each paying a moiety of the loſs. Y 

e 


* 
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He who renounces, is beaſted as often as detected; 


but no renounce takes place till the trick is turned. 


Should the renounce be diſcovered before the 
deal is ſiniſned, and has proved detrimental to the 
game, the cards muſt be taken up again, and the 
game re- played from that trick where the renounce 


began. But ſhould all the cards be played, the beaſt 
{till is made, and the cards muſt not be re- played, 


unleſs there ſhould be ſeveral renounces in the ſame 
deal. In this caſe they are to be played again, un- 
leſs the cards ſhould have been previouſly mixed to- 
gether. 5 ; . 
When ſeveral beaſts occur in the ſame deal, they 
all go together, unleſs a different agreement is made ; 


and in caſes of beaſts, the greateſt is firſt reckoned. 
Technical Difionary of the phraſes uſed at Quadrille. 


To aft have, is playing by calling a king. 
Beaſt, is a penalty of paying as many counters as 
are down, incurred either by renouncing, or ſome 
other fault; likewiſe by not winning when the player 
ſtands his game. | | 
Cheville, is being between the eldeſt hend and the 
dealer. | 5 4 
Codille, is when thoſe who defend the pool, make 
more tricks than thoſe who defend the game, which 
is called winning the codille. 1 | 
Conſolation, is a claim in the game, always paid by 
thoſe who loſe, whether by codille or remi/e. 
Devole, is when he who ſtands the game makes no 
trie. | 
Double, is to play for double ſtakes, with regard 
to the game, conſolation and ſans prendre, matatores 
and devole. | | 


Force, the ombre is ſaid to be forced, when a 


firong trump is played for the adverſary to over 


trump. 
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trump. He is likewiſe ſaid to be forced, when he 


aſks leave, and one of the other players obliges him 
to play ſans prendre, or pals, by offering to play ſans 


prentre. 

Friend, is the player who has the king called. 

In 2 To make the in paſſe, is when being in 
cheville, the knave of a ſuit is played, of which the 
player has the king. 

Mille, is a mark of vory, which i 1s ſometimes uſed, 
and ſtands for ten fiſh. 

Ombre, is the name given to him who ſtands the 
game, by calling or playing /ans appeller. 

Party, is the duration of the game, according to 
the number of tours agreed to be played, | 

Paſs, is the term uſed when the players do not 
chooſe to play. 

Pool, conſiſts of the fiſhes, which are ſtaked for 
the deals, or the counters put down by the players, 


or the beaſts which go to the game. To defend the - 


pool, is to be againſt him who ſtands the game. Pool 
likewiſe implies a certain number of counters, ſuper- 
numerary to the cards, when the tours are finiſhed, 


and the play is continued afterwards. 


Priſe, is the number of fiſh or counters given to 


| each player at the commencement of the party. 


Regle, is the order to be obſerved at the game 
Remiſe, is when they who ſtand the game, do not 
make more tricks than they who defend the pool, and 


they then loſe by remiſe. 
| Renounce, is not to follow the firſt led, when at the 


ſame time, the player has a card of that ſuit ; likewiſe 


when not having any of the ſuit led, he wins with a 
card that is the only one he has in the ſuit which he 
plays in. | 

Repriſe, ſynonimous to party. 

a the ſame as een 


Noi 
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Rui renda, is the king given up or ſurrendered ; in 
which caſe, the perſon to whom the king is given up, 
muſt win the game alone. | 


Forced ſpadille, is when he who has ſpadille, is ob- 


 liged to play it, all the other players having paſſed. 


Sans appeller, is playing without calling a king. | 
Sans — is — uſed for p 4 e 
meaning the ſame. 1 {20 | 
Forced ſans prendre, is when having aſked leave, 
one of the players offers to play ſans prendre, in which 
caſe he who aſked leave, is obliged to play ſans pren- 
dre, or pals. DEA 
en — is waiting with two trumps that muſt 
make, when he who has two others is obliged to 
lead. 
Tours are the counters, which they who win by 
ſtanding the game, put down to mark the number of 
coups played, by which the length of the party is de- 


4 


termined. 
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32 cards, namely, the king, queen, knave, ten, 


nine, eight, and ſeven, of each ſuit, which hold the 


ſame. rank as they are here ſtated. In counting the 
game, the ace reckons eleven; the king, queen, and 
knave, ten each; and the ſmall cards, according to 


the number of their pips.; 


After having ſettled the ſum to be played for, and 
the number of points that make the game, (which 
are uſually one hundred and one), the players cut for 
deal, and he who cuts the loweſt piquet card deals 
firſt, after having ſhuffled the cards, and preſented 
them to his adverſary, who, if he pleaſes, may alſo 


ſhuffle them, in which cafe the dealer may ſhuffle 


them again, when his antagoniſts cuts. Should he 
cut only one, or drop a card in cutting, the dealer is 
authoriſed to ſhuffle once more. 

The cards are dealt by two and two, and that way 
only. After twelve cards are dealt to each player, 


eight cards will remain, which are called the #alon, 


heel or ſtock, and remain on the table between the 
players. 5 | 

If either of the players has thirteen cards dealt to 
him, it is at the option of the elder hand, either to 
play the cards, or call a new deal; and if he thinks 


proper to ſtand the game, he is to lay out one card 
more than he takes in, in order that there may be 


three cards left the dealer. Should the younger hand 


have thirteen cards, he muſt likewiſe lay out one card 


more than he takes in; but if either player has four- 
teen cards, there mult inevitably be a freſh deal. 


Jo make the pique, the player muſt be elder hand; 


. for if he were the dealer, the elder hand would play. a 


card and reckon one; and in that caſe, if the dealer 
| | | were 
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were to want 29 in hand, and win the card the elder 


hand played, he would reckon only 30; unleſs the 
elder hand play a card that did not reckon, as a nine, 
eight, or ſeven ; then the dealer, after having won the 


trick, might go on to 30, reckon' 60, and make the 
Pique R § pl r / a gn ogalenzt 
The carte blanche, which is good for ten points, 
counts firſt, eſpecially when the players are near the 
concluſion of the game ; after which follows the point 


and ſequence ; and then the points which are told in 
play; and laſtly, the ten points for the cards, or. 40 


for the capot. 1505 af 

The pornt 18 the amount of ſo many cards in one 
ſuit, the ace reckoning for eleven, the picture cards 
for ten each, and the ſmall cards according to the 
number of their pips. When the point is reckoned 
by the elder hand, he calls it, mentioning the amount, 
and aſking if it is good, to which his adverſary an- 
ſwers according to his hand; if he has not ſo many, 
he replies it is goods if he has an equal number, he 
ſays equal; and if he has a ſuperior number, he ſays 
not good. The point is then reckoned by him who 
has the ſuperiority, of number, containing as many 
for the point as he has cards which conſtitute the 


whole; except, for example, he has ſix cards that 


reckon only forty-four, he reckons but five; whereas 
had they made fifty-five, he would have counted fix; 
and ſo in reſpect to ſixty- four and forty-four, which 

reckon no more than the number of their tens, as the 
fifth point always maller up the ten, and thirty-five 
points are equal in value to forty-four, each wanti ng 
four. Nevertheleſs in ſome parties, they reckon every 
card as one, whether the total is more or leſs than 
forty- five, fifty-five, &c. Should the players points 
be equal, no point is reckoned. If they hold the 
ſame Commis ths like rule is obſerved, upleſs one of 


the players ſhould make * ſequence good, by hold- 
N 5 ing 


ing a ſuperior quint, quart, tierce, &c. than his ad- 

verſary. | FD | | 
General rules for playing the cards. © 
The primary object of a player ſhould be to en. 


deavour to make his ſcore, that of twenty-ſeven points 


elder hand, and thirteen points younger hand; where- 


fore, if he has fix tricks, with a winning card in his 
hand, he ſhould invariably play that card, if he does 
not diſcover in the courſe of playing, what cards his 
'opponent laid out. Js | 

Should he be much advanced in the game, hav- 
ing, for example, attained eighty to fifty, it is judici- 
ous to let his adverſary gain two points for his one, as 
frequently as he can, more particularly if he is tb 
become elder hand next deal; but upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion that he will de younger hand, arid the game in 


the ſame ſituation, he ſhould not even in that caſe, 


fear loſing two or three points to gain only one, as 
that ſingle point brings him within his 'ſhew. 

The elder, as well as younger hand, ſhould ſome- 
times fink a point, ſuch as tierce, three kings, queens, 


| &c. in order to win the cards: but it ſhould be done 
judiciouſly, and without heſitation, to ſueceed. 


It is alſo good play ſometimes, for the younger 
hand to ſink one card of his point, which his adverſa- 
ry may imagine to be à guard to a King or queen, 


and thereby gain ſuch an advantage in playing the 


cards, as to obtain the majority of tricks. Ka 

Io play judiciouſly,'the younger hand 'ſhould in 
moſt caſes Have his queen ' fiiits gudrded, with the 
vie w of making points, and to fave the'cards'in-play- 


ing them. | 


Should the der hand be certain '6f making the 


cards equal in playing them, and 'at "the ſame time 
be more advanced in the game than his adverfary, 


his 


he ſhould riſk the loſing of them ; but bite verſe, if 


- 


hi 


ad- 
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his adverſary ſhould he ſeveral points before him, he 
ſhould riſſc the loſing of the cards, with the view of 
gaining them. 7 | 

| Laws of the game. 


Firſt. If either of the- players has thirteen cards 
dealt him, it is at the option of the elder hand, either 
to play the cards, or have a new deal, which ever he 
ſhall judge the moſt advantageous : but ſhould either 
of the players have fourteen cards, or upwards, a new 
deal muſt take place. 
Second. Should the elder hand have thirteen cards, 
and chooſe to play them, he muſt put out one more - 
than he takes in, as the younger hand muſt have his 
three cards, Should the younger hand have thir- 
teen, the elder hand muſt take in the ſame cards as 
if the ſtock were right; and the younger hand 
muſt lay out three, and take in two. When either 
caſe occurs, he who has thirteen cards, muſt inform 
his antagoniſt of his deſign before he takes in, as 
after In, ot ſeen his cards, the game mult be played, 
under the penalty of playing twelve cards, which is 


reckoning nothing. 

Third. The player who takes in more cards than 
he lays out, or in playing is found to have more cards 
than he is entitled to, reckons nothing; whilſt his 
adverſary can count every thing he is poſſeſſed of, 
though inferior to what his opponent may have, un- 
der this circumſtance. | | 1 4 

Fourth, Whoever plays with leſs than twelve 
cards, can reckon all he has, it being no fault to have 
too few cards; but his adverſary always wants the 
iſt card, wherefore he cannot be capoted, when the 
other may for want of a twelfth card. | 

Fifth. The player who omits, at the beginning, 
o reckon carte blanche, his point on the ace, &c. or 
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any ſequence he may have good i in his hand, cannot 
afterwards reckon them. 
Sixth. Whoever forgets en g his point, ſe· 


quence, &c. before he plays his firſt card, which he 


may have better than his opponent, cannot count 
them afterwards. In this caſe the elder hand, whoſe 
point, ſequence, &c. or three of any ſort, which 
were not allowed to be good, has a right, provided 
he has not played his ſeeond card, to reckon his 


game, which had not been ealled or ſhewn. 


Seventh. At the concluſion of each game, the 
players muſt cut for deal, unleſs there is a previous 
agreement to deal alternately throughout the party. 

Eighth. Neither players can diſcard twice; and as 
ſoon as he has touched the ſtock, whatever cards he 
has diſcarded, cannot be again taken in. 
Ninth. No player can ſee the card he is to take in, 
before he has diſcarded ; wherefore, when the elder 
hand leaves any of the take-in, cards, he muſt ſpecify 
what number he takes in, or how many he leaves. 


Tenth. The player who has laid out leſs cards 


then he has taken i in, and perceives his error before he 


has turned any of them, or mixed them with his 
own cards, is allowed to return the ſupernumerary 
cards, without incurring any penalty, provided al- 
ways that his adverſary has not taken in his cards, as 
in that caſe, he is at liberty either to play the cards, 
or to demand a new deal. Should the deal be played, 
the ſupernumerary card muſt be mixed with one of 
the two diſcards, after being ſeen by the players. 

Eleventh. Whoever deals twice ſueceſſively, and re- 
collects himſelf before. he has ſeen his cards, may 
compel his opponent to deal, though the latter has 
ſeen his cards. 


Tæwelſib. Should the elder of hand call his point, 


or any thing elſe he may have to reckon, and his op. 


ponent reply It is * but upon examination find 
himſelf 
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himſelf miſtaken, he is allowed to reckon what he 
has that is good, on condition that he has not play- 
ed; and likewiſe to ſet aſide what was called by the 
elder hand, even though the firſt card ſhould have 
been pla yed. | 

Thirteruth, The player who mi igt have quatorze 
aces, kings, queens, knayes, or tens, and has diſcard- 
ed one of them, and therefore reckons only three 
aces, kings, &c. which are allowed to be good, muſt 
tell his opponent with preciſion, what card he has 
laid out, as ſoon as he has played his firſt card, pro- 
vided he is aſked. 

Fourteenth. Should the pack be erroneous, that is 
to ſay, ſhould there be two tens, or any other two 
cards of the ſame ſuit, or ſhould there be a card ſu- 
pernumerary, or one deficient, the deal is void; but 
the preceding deal remains valid. 

Fifteenth. If there ſhould be a faced card i in deal- 
ing, there muſt be a freſh deal. 

Sixteenth. If there ſhould be a faced card in the 
ſtock, the deal muſt ſtand good, unleſs it is the up- 
per card, or the firſt of the three that belong to the 
dealer ; but in caſe of two faced cards, a new deal 
neceſſarily enſues. 

Seventeenth, He who calls his game wrong, and 
does not correct himſelf before he begins to play, 
reckons nothing he has in his game; 2 if che ad- 
verſary diſcovers, at the beginning, middle, or end 
of the deal, he ſhall not only prevent his adverſary 
from reckoning, but he ſhall himſelf reckon all he has 
good in his game, which the other cannot equal. 

Eighteenth. Any card wineh 1s ſeparated, and has 
touched the board, is deemed to be played. Never- 
theleſs, if a card is played to the antagoniſt's lead, 
of a ſuit different from what has been played, he is 
entitled to take it up and play another of the proper 
lit; for as there is no penalty for a renounce, 
there 
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there cannot be any for that; but if the player fliould 


have none of the ſuit led, and plays a card he did 
not intend, he 1s not permitted to take it up again, 
after he has once quitted it. 

Nineteenth. Whoever ſays, I play in fuch # ſuit, and 
afterwards does not play that furt whieh-he ſhould 
play, in order to ſee the cards the dealer has left; is 
hable to be compelled by his opponent to play in in 


what ſuit the latter chooſes. 


Tæwenlietb. The player who, by accident, or 
otherwiſe, turns or fees a card appertaining to the 
ſtock, 1s to play 3 in what ſuit his antagoniſt may fix 


upon. | | | 4 


Tventy-firſt. The bene who having left a card 


in the ſtock, mixes it with his diſcard, without ſhew- 
e his adverſary, is obliged, after having 
named the ſuit a propoſes ri, oi to ſhew all his 
diſcard. | 


— 


The 


The 
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The Game of Lanſquenet, 


1 Hb reader will plainly perceive that this is 


originally a French game. It may be played 
at by any indiſcriminate number of people, though 
a ſingle pack of cards is uſed during the deal. The 


dealer, who poſſeſſes an advantage, ſhuffles the cards, 


and after they have been cut by another of the 
party, deals out two cards on his left hand, turning 
them up, then one for himſelf, and a fourth that he 
places on the table for the company, which is called 


the rejouiſſance. On this card any, or all the compa- 


ny, the dealer excepted, may put their money, which 
the dealer is compelled to anſwer. The dealer con- 


tinues turning the cards upwards, one by one, till 


two of a ſort come up, that is to ſay, two aces, two 


deuces, &c. which, to prevent miſtakes, or their be- 
ing conſidered as ſingle cards, he places on each ſide 


of his own card; and as often as two, three, or the 
fourth ſort of a card come up, he invariably places, 
as beforementioned, on each fide of his own card. 
The company has a right to take and put money 
upon any ſingle card, unleſs the dealer's card ſhould 
happen to be double, which is often the caſe, by his 
card being the ſame as one of the two hand cards, 
which he firſt dealt out on his left hand: thus he 
continues dealing, till he brings either their cards or 
his own. Whillt the dealer's own card remains un- 
drawn, he wins; and which ever card is turned up 
firſt, loſes. If he deals out the two cards on his left 
hand, which are ſtiled the hand cards, before his 
own, he is entitled to deal again. This advantage. 
amounts to no more than his being exempted from 
loſing, when he turns up a ſimilar card to his own, 


immediately after he has turned up one for himſelf. 


Lanſquenet 
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Lanſquenet is often played without the rejourfance, 
the dealer giving every one of the party a card to put 
their money upon. It is alſo often played by dealing 
two cards, one for the company, and the other for 
the dealer. 57 th, % JM 1 
It ſhould likewiſe be obſerved, that a limitation is 1 
generally fixed for the ſum to be placed ”= any 3 
card or number of cards, either in gold or ſilver, be- ; 


yond which the dealer is not obliged to anſwer. oy 


Ince, 


any 
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The Game of Quinze. 


UINZE is another French game, and implies 
in Engliſh teen, which muſt be made as fol- 
lows : Firſt the cards muſt be ſhufled by the two 
players, as that is the uſual number who play at this 
game. After they have cut for the deal, which is 
determined by the loweſt card, the dealer is autho- 
riſed to ſhuffle them again; after this the adverſary 


cuts them, when the dealer greek one card to his op- 


ponent, and another to himſelf. Should the dealer's. 
adverſary not approve of his cards, he 1s entitled to 
have as many cards given him ſucceſſively, as will 
make fifteen, or come neareſt to that number, which 
are commonly given from the top. of the pack. Ex- 
ample : if he ſhould have a deuce, and draws a five, 
which amount to ſeven, he muſt continue going on, 
in expectation of coming nearer fifteen ; ſhould he 
draw an eight, which make juſt fifteen, he, as eldeſt 
of hand, is certain of winning the game; but ſhould 
he over draw himſelf, and make more than fifteen, 
he loſes, unleſs the dealer ſhonld do the ſame, which 


circumſtance conſtitutes a draw game, and they con- 


ſequently Aouble the takes; thus perſevering till one 
of them wins the game, by ſtanding and being near- 
elt fifteen. Upon the cloſe of each game, the cards 
are packed and ſhuffled, when the players again cut 
for deal, the advantage being invariably for the elder 
hand. | | 


. or NS 


| the gallery, and its lodgment iy one of theſe niches, 


t 
The Game of E⸗O. 


Entirely Original. 


HIS very faſhionable game, which is now 
| played at moſt of the polite chocolate houſes 
at the welt end of the town, as well as Bath, Scar- 
borough, Brighthelmſtone, &c. has never yet been 
touched upon or explained, either by Hoyle, or his 
dificrent ſuppoſed improvers. We, therefore, judged 


that ſome account of it here, would be far from prov- 


ing diſagreeable to our readers, as many, we ima- 
cine, may have no idea of the nature of the game, 
or the manner of playing it. 

An E-O table is circular in form, of no exact di- 
menhons, ſome tables being larger, others ſmaller, 
according to the ſize of the room it is played in, and 
the number of players that may be expected. In 
general, it is about a yard and one third in diameter. 
The extreme circumference is a kind of counter or 
depol, for the wagers or ſtakes, being marked all 
round with the letters E and O, on which «ach bet- 
ter puts his money according to his choice. The 
interior part of the table conſiſts firſt of a kind of 
gallery or rolling place for the ball, which, with the 
outward parts, that we have diſtinguiſned by depot 
or counter, is ſtationary or fixed. The moſt interior 
part moves upon an axis, pivot, or ſpring, and is 
turned about with handles, whilit the ball is ſet in 
mo*wn round the gallery. This part is divided ge- 
nerally into forty niches, or interſtices, to receive the 
ball, twenty of which are marked E, and the other 


twenty O. The lodging of the ball in either of 


thoſe letters determines the wager. Thus by there 


being two operations at once to determine the wa- 
ger, (namely, ſirſt the circulation of the ball round 


and 
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and the revolution of the interior table,) it ſhould 


ſeem this muſt be the faireſt game in the world, and 
that the player bets his money to no kind of diſad- 
vantage; but when it is recollected, the box, or pro- 
prietor, has a very extraordinary pull, this idea muſt 


vaniſh, Formerly this game was played on the ſame 


terms as Hazard, that 1s to ſay, who ever won, or 
threw in three times ſucceſſively, paid, when gold 


was playing for, half a guinea to the proprietor of 


the table, or what was called the box. But the 
proprietors of the tables have now taken another me- 


thod of paying themſelves, by holding the box, and 


| having two bar holes; according to which regula- 


tion, the boxholder is obliged to take all bets that 
are offered, either for E or O; but if the ball falls 
:nto either of the bar holes, he wins all the bets; 
which advantage is at the rate of 2 in 40, or 5 per 
cent. in his favour; a circumſtance which in the 


long run, would exhauſt the Exchequer. 


Various colluſions have alſo been detected 3 ſuch 
as having a table conſtructed upon falſe principles, 
whereby the letter E or O, had all their niches larger 


than the other letter, and by that means eventually 


determined the bets in its favour, We have alſo 
heard of other artifices, ſuch, as waxing a particular 


letter all round the table, and by that means ſtop- 


ping the progreſs of the ball, and fixing it to thoſe 
particular niches, | - | 

We mention theſe artiſices to put a player upon 
his guard ; though, at the ſame time, we beheve 
they are feldom practiſed. 


THE END. 


